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Abundant Water Assures Canada of Power 


Despite Hot Weather Eastern Part of Dominion Sees No Shortage 
of Hydro-Electric Power This Fall and Winter — Future Bright 
For Forest Industries — By-products Output By Howard Smith. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


MonTREAL, Que., September 5, 1944—One of the 
surprises of the season for many people—and a 
particularly happy one for pulp and paper manufac- 
turers—is that in spite of the extremely dry, hot 
weather experienced in Eastern Canada this summer 
there is such an abundance of water in the head water 
reservoirs of the rivers on which the leading hydro- 
electric plants are situated that there is no likelihood 
of any. power shortage this fall or in the coming 
winter. This is all the more unexpected from the fact 
that, due to low water on many of the rivers used 
for floating logs to the mills, the log-driving season 
has been none too successful, large quantities of logs 
being stranded, with no hope of floating them out 
this season. Also from the fact that there have been 
many destructive forest fires this season, notably 
in New Brunswick, which have been difficult to 
control, owing to the dry weather. Happily these 
fires have now been extinguished. 

The explanation is that in the watersheds of the 
main power streams far to the north there has been 
abundant rains, while to the south the precipitation 
has been phenomenally low. As a result the water 
level in the St. Lawrence river is well maintained 
and so is that of the St. Maurice river in Quebec 
on which there is the greatest concentration of pulp 
and paper plants in the whole of Canada. It is 
reported that in some sections of Northern Quebec 
the precipitation has exceeded by almost five inches 
the normal amount for comparable periods in previous 
years. In this connection the following examples, 
based upon returns furnished by the Quebec Streams 
Comtrhission, are reassuring. 


Future Bright for Forest Industries 


James Wilson, president of the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company, which supplies more power to 
pulp and paper mills than any other hydro-electric 
concern in the Dominion, declared in a recent inter- 
view that Quebec travels a secure path to future 
prosperity if her forests and waterpowers are properly 
conserved. He added: 

“Many are looking forward to new industries that: 
we have never seen before in Quebec, and they may 
well be right, but in all likelihood some of them will 
be founded upon the new discoveries in wood uses 
made during the war years. The genius of chemistry 
has transmuted our commonest woods into virtually 
new substances. Softwoods have turned into the sem- 
blance of ebony. Streams of waste liquids from paper 


mills have been broken up and recaptured as market- 
able products. Already new industries are springing 
up based on the new values uncovered in the common 
log. Who will predict the course of this expansion? 

“Quebec’s richest resources are its timberlands and 
waterpowers as regards the expansion of employment 
and the spread of new communities. Both are inter- 
dependent, for hydro-electric power is cradled in 
heavily-forested watersheds, and to transform a forest 
into industrial products calls for abundant use of 
electric energy. Forest resources and power resources, 
kept to maximum strength, will prove unbeatable 
partners in Quebec’s industrial progression.” 

Added emphasis is given to Mr. Wilson’s remarks 
from the fact that the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company has pioneered in important chemical subsidi- 
aries at its headquarters in Shawinigan, not only in 
plastics, but in many other lines, and throughout the 
war has provided an important supply of chemical 
products for war purposes, some of which are on the 
“hush, hush” list. His reference to one discovery by 
which softwoods can be turned into the semblance 
of ebony doubtless indicates the process described in 
the July number of American Forests (published 
by the American Forestry Association of Washington, 
D. C.), which states that much of the softwoods now 
going to waste in the forests can be hardened into 
“super-wood” and made to take the place of maple, 
oak, walnut and other cabinet woods. The process 
has been worked out by the du Pont Company in 
collaboration with government scientists in the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison Wisconsin. A new 
chemical called methylolurea is used to impregnate 
wood under pressure. The chemical combines with 
the components of the wood acids to form a plastic 
resin which fills the tissue of the wood. The resulting 
product looks like the original wood, but the process 
makes the wood so hard that while a piece of trans- 
muted wood will char in the flame of a blowtorch, 
it will not continue to burn when the torch is removed. 
As examples, it is stated that soft maple can be 
made harder than hard maple and hard maple can be 
made harder than ebony. It is stated that the finish 
on this transmuted wood goes all the way through, 
and that furniture made from it will stand almost 
any kind of outrageous treatment, even to being 
soaked in water, and will still maintain a satinlike 
sheen displaying to best advantage the natural grain 
of the wood. Eight manufacturing firms are stated 
to be already using this revolutionary process or 


(Continued on page 14) 





Midwest Sees Lean Paper Supply for Trade 


Heavy Government Demands and Manpower Shortage Create Diffi- 
culties In Providing Enough Paper For Home Front—Plan New 
Packaging Group — Pledge Paper Conservation — Other News. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., September 5, 1944—There is no 
optimism in the fourth quarter outlook of the local 
paper market. This correspondent sat at the desk of 
a mill representative this week and reviewed the 
gigantic demands being made by Government on the 
paper mills of this country, demands running into 
the tens of thousands of tons and accentuated by 
Government requests for the “small stuff.” A number 
of outlets here have reported a “can’t quote” answer 
to government demands for the fourth quarter and 
inasmuch as the manpower situation is reported as 
little improved the whole problem remains critical, to 
say the least. 

It is being reported, here and there, that the 
program to re-use containers has not proven too 
resultful and there are still stories of dire shortages 
in the container and setup box industry despite record 
breaking scrap drives in this area. Full cooperation 
is being given locally to the Paper Conservation 
Pledge provided by the War Production Board but 
buyers are now becoming increasingly concerned over 
the threat of proving essentiality in ordinary business 
procedure use. 

Much reliance is being placed on an early termina- 
tion of the war but even more reliance is being placed 
on a shearing down of the countless government 
agencies who still, according to local reports, rely on 
fat documents printed or mimeographed on mighty 
scarce paper, to extoll their virtues or their programs 
and aims! 


Plan New Packaging Association 


Industrial packaging as a scientific operation 
demanding nationwide attention and interchange of 
ideas, seems to be a certainty with the recent forma- 
tion of the IndustrialPackaging Engineers Association 
of America with permanent organization expected to 
come in September. The organization will be national 
in membership and in scope with a good deal of the 
preliminary planning being reported as done by I. J. 
Stoller of Bradner Smith & Company and some of his 
associates and friends. Two classes of members will 
be developed, according to information published in 
Chicago. The first will be the active, voting member- 
ship held by the packaging engineers themselves and 
the second will be associate memberships held by 
makers and sellers of packaging materials and sup- 
plies. The latter group is expected to help a great 
deal in solidifying the overall problems of the in- 
dustry. 

Fundamentally, the new association if launched as 
indicated, will try to further sound engineering 
practices in the industrial packaging field. It will 
encourage research and interchange of ideas in both 
the domestic and foreign industrial packaging field. 
It intends to promote the training of members in the 
science of practical packaging engineering and to 
arrange to collect and send out data which will 
expede training and progress. It hopes to develop 
technical facts and standards and to promote the 
industrial packaging profession as one of proper 
professional standing in relation to all industry. 


The Packaging Engineers Association is a “war 
baby.” It is reported that its very need was most 
greatly felt when the necessity for setting up indus- 
trial packaging specifications overnight to meet war 
needs, clearly pointed out the need for speedy inter- 
change of facts and for factual information coming 
from a central source. 


Pledge Paper Conservation 


Illinois retail outlets are prominently displaying 
a red and blue War Production Board Poster entitled 
“Our Pledge to Conserve Paper.” In many a store 
window in Chicago and throughout the State appears 
this message: 

“Because of vital war needs for paper we pledge 
cooperation with the War Production Board’s Retail 
Paper Policy. We pledge: To urge customers to 
bring shopping and paper bags to carry their pur- 
chases. To place purchases in customers’ own 
shopping bags or container whenever possible. Not 
to wrap or bag packaged articles which can be safely 
carried unwrapped. To use the smallest bag possible, 
and to make every bag carry a full load. Not to use 
a bag within a bag except when absolutely necessary. 
To wrap for protection rather than for appearance. 
To salvage all unusable papers and paper board.” 

Meanwhile, the users of paper are suggesting a 
more intensified effort on the part of Government 
agencies to seek consumer cooperation in accepting 
a lessening of some of these wrapping services. There 
is still considerable friction at the retail shopping 
level because the customer not always recognizes the 
fact that “there is a war on.” 


Salesmen Have Week’s Vacation 


The western division of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry will forego its next Monday 
meeting because of the Labor Day Holiday. A full 
program including guest speakers on occasion is being 
worked out by vice president Pat Patterson and his 
committees. The August 28 session at the Hotel 
Sherman was given over almost entirely to round table 
discussion. 


J. A. Quinlan Heads Traffic Department 


Joseph A. Quinlan, traffic manager of the St. Regis 
Paper Company of 230 N. Michigan avenue, has 
recently been elected vice-president of that organiza- 
tion. 


Paper Association to Hold Outing 


According to William S. Knox of Knox and 
Schneider, the Chicago Paper Association’s annual 
outing at the Elmhurst country club, scheduled for 
September 12, is already an assured success. Its 
success has been given added impetus by the fact 
that the entire proceeds of the tournament are to be 
contributed to the Chicago Servicemen’s Centers 
which have been so helpful to members of the Armed 
Forces when stopping in this city. A special committee 
headed by Joseph Druth has completed plans for all 
the “trimmings” which include golf, dinner and an 
informal program in the evening. 
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News of the Wisconsin Paper Industry 


Guards of Ordnance Division of Kimberly-Clark Corp. Honored— 
Issues Brochure On Wisconsin Forestry—State Employment Board 
Orders Election of Office Employees — Other Industrial News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., September 5, 1944—The Ameri- 
cans have the ball now, but, as in any football game, 
the opponents can stiffen and sometimes there can be 
fumbles, so there must be no letup until victory is 
won, Major Edward Millot, Milwaukee, Wis., de- 
clared Tuesday evening, August 29, at a dinner in 
honor of the guards of the Ordnance division of 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., at the 
Valley Inn. 

Major Millot, director of security intelligence for 
District 3 of the Sixth Service Command, presented 
the guards with an efficiency banner, awarded by the 
army for “efficiency, training and appearance” for a 
job just as important as the man who runs a machine, 
ae you leave your job, sabotage can curtail his 
WwOrk. 


One Hundred Per Cent in Every Branch 


“This award,” he said, “indicates that the Ordnance 
division of your company is 100% in every branch 
of work, for the army has presented the safety award, 
the coveted Army-Navy E, and now the guards too 
have been recognized.” 

Chris Deltgen, chief of the guards, accepted the 
banner in behalf of the men. The banner bears the 
insignia of the army service force and the words 
“Efficiency, Training, Appearance.” 

Clarence Lande was master of ceremonies during 
the program, which followed a 6:30 dinner at the 
Valley Inn. Hamilton Craig, assistant mill manager, 
spoke briefly, congratulating the guards on the award, 
and commending them for their courtesy, tact and 
diplomacy as guards in the plant protection program 
which has made it possible for the Ordnance division 
to supply the army and navy with the gun mounts 
in unbroken regularity and according to schedule. 

Gordon Mortensen, who directed the plant protec- 
tion program in all the Kimberly-Clark mills, spoke 
briefly on the organization of the guards, the auxiliary 
to the military police; of Major B. E. Engels with 
whom he worked on the protection program, and 
Captain W. A. Lohmaier, who trained the men at the 
inception of the program. 

Major Engels offered his congratulations to the 
guards, and introduced Major Millot. 


Issues Brocure on Forestry 


“Wisconsin’s School Forest, a Description of a 
Practical Experience in Forestry,” is the title of a 
brochure issued by American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

It urges forest states throughout the Union to 
follow Wisconsin’s example in promoting school 
forests. The brochure is being sent to school leaders, 
forest industries, state and local officials in more than 
25 states. American Forest Products is described as 
a national organization of logging, lumber, pulp and 
paper, plywood and other allied forest industries. 

“The most important result of Wisconsin’s 212 
school forests, comprising more than 14,000 acres, is 
‘the training of an entire generation in the true mean- 
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ing and importance of forests’,” the pamphlet asserts, 
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“The capacity of Wisconsin’s forest lands to grow 
trees is winning wider recognition. Industry and 
government are working together in Wisconsin to 
grow trees for tomorrow.” 

Origin and management of Wisconsin’s school 
forests are explained. The brochure also points out 


. that various agencies, public and private, are cooperat- 


ing in their. development, and calls attention to the 
activities of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., an organiza- 
tion of Wisconsin River Valley pulp and paper mills, 
which has offered five $500 scholarships for forestry 
students as one feature of its program of reforesting 
northern Wisconsin’s cutover areas. 


Cola Parker Elected Railroad Director 


Cola G. Parker, president of Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis., has been elected to the 
board of directors of a newly formed corporation at 
Minneapolis, Minn., which has taken over the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Sault St. Marie railway, known 
as the Soo Line. 

Horace C. Grout, a native of Wausau, Wis., was 
elected president of the corporation. He formerly was 
general manager of the western lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Th Soo Line filed a bankruptcy action in federal 
court at Minneapolis on December 31, 1937, and 
Joseph Chapman and G. W. Webster, both of 
Minneapolis, were appointed trustees six months 
later. Earnings have shown a constant increase since 
1937. No changes in operation are planned. 


State Employment Board Orders Election 


The Wisconsin Employment Relations board has 
ordered an election of office employees of the Wiscon- 
sin Rapids division of Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company to be held from 1 to 2 o’clock during 
the afternoon of September 6, in the company’s offices. 
The election order followed a hearing about two weeks 
previously at the behest of Office Workers Local 
23,627, which claims to represent a majority of the 
Consolidated office employes at Wisconsin Rapids. 


Mill Unions Hold Outings 


More than 1,000 members of the Papermill 
Workers’ Union of the Kimberly-Clark mill at 
Kimberly, Wis., their wives, families and friends, 
were expected to attend the annual union picnic at 
Kimberly Sunday afternoon, September 3. In addi- 
tion, several hundred were expected from other Kim- 
berly-Clark mills. 

A softball tournament between teams of the various 
mills was a feature. Two diamonds were used. A 
large variety of concession stands, games and contests 
for children had been arranged. Free tickets were 
issued at the mill for children of members in good 
standing. The program was concluded with a dance 
in the evening. ; : 

A two-day Labor day picnic was held at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., Sunday and Monday, September 3 
and 4. William McCarthy, president of Badger 
Papermarkers local, was general chairman, 
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Brazil Is Building a Pulp and Paper Mill 
Estimated to Cost $10,000,000 


To relieve the shortage of pulp and newsprint in 
Brazil, the Brazilian Government has authorized the 
establishment of a pulp and newsprint industry esti- 
mated to cost about $10,000,000. In 1940, Brazil 
imported 63,000 tons of pulp and 42,000 tons of 
newsprint. These imports have been seriously cur- 
tailed during the war. Anticipating this situation, 
President Getulia Vargas of Brazil, requested Klabin 
do Parana de Celulose S.A., Sao Paulo, Brazil, to 
establish the first pulp and newsprint mill in Brazil. 

The establishment of the pulp and paper industry 
in Brazil is considered of great importance to the 
economy of that country. It will prove of great value 
in reducing the country’s imports and will release 
foreign exchange for Brazil’s purchasing program of 
expansion. 

The anticipated productive capacity of the project 
will be 40,000 tons of bleached and unbleached sulphite 
pulp, 48,000 tons of newsprint, and 30,000 tons of 
groundwood annually, will not only assure the supply 
of these critical materials to Brazil, but also relieve 


Fic. 1 
Part of one of the Dams. 


the shipping situation by saving the equivalent ton- 
nage yearly. 


Mill and Town Built in Wilderness 


In the building of a new pulp and paper industry 
in Brazil industry is being created out of a compara- 
tive wilderness covering some 70,000 acres. Cities 


Fic. 2 


General View of Plant Showing Wood Room, Chip Bin, Digester 
or incomplete, Stack and Boiler Plant, Workers’ Cottages, 
ypical Parana Pine Trees in Foreground and on Horizon. 


Fic. 3 
Water Line through Typical Forest. 


are being built, including schools, churches, moving 
picture theatres and housing facilities, complete with 
all modern and sanitary conditions. In addition, a 
complete network of highways has been constructed 
to link the various phases of this development and to 
overcome the very diffcult transportation problem in 
reference to materials, personnel and supplies. 


Will Use Native Pulpwood 


The new mill is now being erected at Monte Alegre, 
State of Parana, Brazil. Pulp will be manufactured 
from the Parana Pine, which wood experts assert is 
ideally adapted for the production of pulp and news- 
print paper. The Parana Pine, known in Brazil as 
Pinheiro, Auracalia Brasilensis, is so abundant that 
the mill will be self-sustaining. It is said to differ 
from the ordinary pine timber of the United States, 
in that it contains no pitch or resin, even when 
freshly cut. Exhaustive tests, made in 1935 at the 
pulp and paper laboratory of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of Savannah, Inc., Savannah, Ga., and in 1940 


Fic. 4 


Chip Conveyor to Digester Building. Acid Accumulators with Scaf- 
folding Around. Machine Shop Complete. Ground Wood Room in 
Foreground. 
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Among the many other Dow products serving the Paper 
Industry are: Methocel, Ethocel, and Caustic Soda. 


DOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
September 7, 1944 
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Dowicide can be an important part of 
your plant protection force—standing 
as an ever vigilant guard at your doors 
to keep mold and decay out. 


There are seventeen related products 
in the Dowicide family—each designed 
for a specific assignment . . . each thor- 
oughly tested and proved by years of 
use in many industries. 


Dowicide has proved its worth many 
times in the paper industry. 

Applied as the stock emerges from the 
lapping machine, Dowicide inhibits 
mold stain and protects the pulp qual- 
ity. Added to the stock chest, Dowicide 
prevents “souring” of pulp, Also, fin- 
ished paper that will come in contact 
with moisture can be made mold- 
resistant by incorporating Dowicide. 


Write for complete information on how 
to prevent the destructive inroads of 
mold. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland 


Detroit + Chicago «+ St. Louis + Houston * San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 
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at the University of Syracuse College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y., have shown that the required horse- 
power per unit capacity is much less than that of 
other woods used. 


Further, the digestion during the sulphite process 
of this wood has been shown to be extraordinarily 
easy. The yield of pulp is very high and the quality 
much superior because of its exceptionally long fiber. 
As a result of this high quality the Parana Pine is 
ideally suited for the manufacture of paper contain- 
ing groundwood, in that a greater percentage 
of groundwood can be used with a much lower per- 
centage of sulphite pulp to produce a high quality of 
paper. The problem of an adequate supply of pulp- 
wood thus presents no difficulty when guided by an 
intelligent plan of reforestation. 

It is expected that production, even though limited, 
will commence during the second half of this year. 
Production will be in the hands of Brazilian engineers 
and technicians, carefully selected and trained by the 
Klabin organization. 

The general consulting engineers in the United 
States are Johnson & Wierk, Inc., of New York. 
Edmund E. Levin, representative of the Industrias 
Klabin do Parana, in New York, has cooperated 
closely with the engineering firm to provide the 
modern equipment required. 


American Equipment Supplied 


The caustic soda-chlorine and bleach plants were 
under the supervision of the Westvaco Chlorine Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New York, who both supervised 
and supplied the equipment. 

The three digesters in the sulphite pulp mill were 
designed and built by The Portland Company, Port- 
land, Me. Each are of riveted construction, 15 feet 
in diameter and 44 feet in height. The acid system 
is of the G. D. Jenssen Company type. 

The steam generated power is provided by three 
cross drum sectional header B. & W. boilers, designed 
and built by the Combustion Engineering Company, 
New York. 

The hydro-electric power is supplied by two vertical 
type S. Morgan Smith turbines, directly connected to 
10,000 kva General Electric generators. Auxiliary 
equipment is provided by two steam-turbo units. 

The power penstocks and scroll cases are of con- 
crete construction, designed by the Ambursen Engi- 
neering Corporation, New York. 

The water filtration plant is being mainly supplied 
by Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Clayton, N. J. 

The pumping equipment, including the large water 
supply units for the mill; is being supplied by the 


Fic. 5 


Steam and Power Plant. Grinder Room and Machine Shop in Fore- 
ground. 


Fic. 6 


Wood Room in Foreground to Left of Stack. Chip Bin, Digester 
Building, Sulphite Screen Room. 


Worthington Pump and 
Harrison, N. J. 

The electric motors, including power transformers 
for the entire plant, is furnished by the Westinghouse 
Electric International Company, New York. 

Starting equipment for all motors, including switch 
gears and overhead transmission line, is being supplied 
by the International General Electric Company, New 
York. In the groundwood mill there will be initially 
installed four Kamyr Grinders, built by The Sandy 
Hill Iron and Brass Works, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

The complete paper mill equipment, including the 
machine and repair shops, is being supplied by The 
Bagley & Sewall Company, Watertown, N. Y. The 
192-inch newsprint machine as furnished by the above 
company, is of the latest design, equipped with sec- 
tional motor drive and motor generator supply unit, 
furnished by the International General Electric Com- 
pany, of New York. 


Machinery Corporation, 


Superintendents Announce Contest 


The American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Inc., announces the Bolton Award of 


$5,000 prizes in U. S. War Bonds. The contest 
is sponsored by John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., under 
the auspices of the association. Superintendents and 
foremen of pulp and paper mills in the United States 
and Canada are invited to send in their best practical 
suggestions, in articles not exceeding 1,500 words, 
on any one of the following subjects: (1) How to 
promote better relations between workers and their 
immediate foremen. (2) The part a superintendent 
should play in developing and sponsoring harmonious 
and cooperative employer-employee relations. (3) 
How can the superintendent encourage his men to 
suggest ideas for more efficient operation. 

Six prizes, ranging from $200 to $25 will be 
awarded in the divisional contest, and three prizes 
in the national contest, ranging from $500 to $200. 

All entering papers must be mailed before January 
1, 1945 to George W. Craigie, secretary-treasurer, 
The American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Inc., 220 East 42nd street, New York, 17. 


W. Ralston & Co., Inc. Holds Picnic 


The annual picnic of the W. Ralston & Co., Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. was held on August 20 at 
Seaver Park, Grand Island, N. Y. About 175 persons 
attended this outing. A baseball game was one of 
the greatest attractions with Ted Donaldson and 
Frank Anderluh as rival pitchers. Swimming, races 
and games were also enjoyed Anne K. Umholtz was 
general chairman, 
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Pulpwood Receipts Gain But More Required 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., September 6, 1944—The 
improved level of pulpwood receipts continued 
through July when 1,512,000 cords were delivered 
to mills, showing a gain of about 10.5% above July, 
1943, but about 3% below July, 1942, the Forest 
Products Bureau of the War Production Board 
reported today. 

While this over-all sustained upward trend in 
pulpwood receipts is encouraging, current receipts 
of pulpwood are still insufficient to meet the present 
and anticipated future high level of demand placed 
upon the pulp and paper industry to meet specific 
requirements for military and essential civilian items, 
WPB officials said. 

For the first seven months of 1944 total pulpwood 
receipts were 9,709,000 cords, an increase of 22% 
over the same period of 1943, but a loss of 5% 
under 1942, 

In commenting upon the pulpwood situation, 
Harold Boeschenstein, Acting Director of the Forest 
Products Bureau, pointed out that there is substantial 
variation in the pulpwood position by regions in the 
United States. The largest gains made this year, 
he said, in terms of volume of wood, were in the 
South and the Lake States. 


Receipts Gain in South 


In the South 3,913,000 cords were delivered to the 
mills in the first seven months compared with 
3,389,000 cords in the same period of last year. 
In the Lake States receipts amounted to 1,696,000 
cords against 979,000 cords in the first seven months 
of 1943. Gains in the Appalachian and the Pacific 
Northwest regions were only moderate, while in the 
Northeast, industry is still confronted with wood 
shortages. Total receipts in the Northeast section in 
the first seven months were 1,670,000 cords, recording 
a gain of less than 3% above the same period of 1943. 

The generally improved cutting of pulpwood must 
be sustained, Mr. Boeschenstein pointed out, if ade- 
quate raw material is to be available during the 
remainder of this year to meet the many important 
requirements of wood pulp and paper in ensuing 
months. To accomplish this task strenuous efforts 
will have to be continued to maintain labor in the 
woods as well as the problem of keeping trucks 
in operation. 

Mr. Boeschenstein’s report follows: 


“In general, pulpwood inventories at mills in all 
regions, except the Northeast, show a substantially 
improved position over a year ago. This has been 
an outstanding accomplishment. Only a few months 
ago the entire war effort was threatened because of the 
serious and critical position of this important pulp 
and paper making raw material. However, inventories 
are still low compared with previous years and every 
effort should be made to maintain or improve the 
present position. In fact, looking ahead toward the 
close of this year it is expected that pulpwood 
inventories will be only slightly greater than at the 
close of 1943 because during the fourth quarter 
it is likely that consumption will exceed deliveries. 


Situation Critical in Northeast 


“The critical labor situation in the Northeast region 
and the substitution of lighter and smaller sized tires 
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for the normal heavy duty tires used in the logging 
industry in this area are cause for concern with 
respect to future pulpwood receipts. However, since 
pulpwood production is on the production urgency 
list, it is hoped that the recruitment of woods labor 
by the War Manpower Commission at local levels for 
logging camps will be helpful in raising the production 
of company woods operations in future months. 
“Domestic receipts in the Northeast region were 
approximately equivalent to those of 1943. However, 
domestic receipts from industry operations were 16% 
below those of a year ago. Increased production 
of pulpwood by farmers in the northeast compensated 
for the loss in industrial production by increasing 
receipts of domestic market wood by 31% over 1943. 
Imports of Canadian pulpwood in the Northeast 
region were 38% below those of July last year. This 
drop in Canadian receipts caused total receipts for 
this region to fall 15% below those of July 1943. 
“The level of domestic receipts in the Pacific 
Northwest region was about 2% below those of 1943 
and 1942. The current labor unrest in this area, 


migration of workers and the continued lack of 
available skilled woods labor, has been largely respon- 
sible for the failure of this region to maintain 
or increase the level of domestic receipts. It is esti- 
mated that some 57,000 men are needed by the 
logging industry in this area. 


Prospects Poor in Pacific Northwest 


“The future prospect in the Pacific Northwest 
of even maintaining the present level of domestic 
receipts is dubious. It has been estimated that log 
receipts in the Pacific Northwest may drop as much 
as 25% because of the scarcity and distribution of the 
heavy duty tires so essential to the logging industry 
in this region. While it is possible to substitute 
lighter and smaller tires in logging operations in other 
pulpwood producing areas by lightening loads and 
increasing costs of operations, the nature of operations 
in the Pacific Northwest makes it impossible to make 
similar substitutions and adjustments. The situation 
in this region may be expected to become increasingly 
critical unless, as a minimum requirement, these heavy 
duty tires necessary for maintenance of trucks now 
in operation can be made available to the industry. 

“Receipts of pulpwood in the South for July were 
31% above 1943 and about 18% above the 1942 level. 
However, receipts in this region may be expected 
to drop off in succeeding months due to increased 
demands upon rural labor to harvest agricultural 
crops. 

“Domestic receipts in the Appalachian and Lake 
States regions have begun to taper off. Although well 
above the level of receipts of 1943, domestic receipts 
in these regions are 17% below those of 1942. It is 
to be noted with some concern that receipts in the 
Appalachian region declined during July more than 
would normally be expected from the seasonal trend 
for this region. 

“Of the total July receipts of pulpwood amounting 
to 1,512,000 cords, domestic production accounting 
is 1,355,000 and imports 157,000. Deliveries of 
domestically cut wood in July were 19% above July 
1943 and 6% above July 1942.” 
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George L. Bidwell Resigns 


George L. Bidwell has announced his retirement as 
general superintendent of the Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion. He will continue to serve as vice-president and 
in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Bidwell has been with the Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration since 1896, and is well known to paper- 
makers throughout the country. His father, and 


grandfather before him were both practical paper- 


Grorce L. BIpwELi 


makers, and his son, G. L. Bidwell, Jr., superintendent 
of Riegel’s Milford mill, will help to carry on the 
important part that he has played in the company’s 
progress. 

Mr. Bidwell is the inventor of machinery and 
processes accepted and used in many mills. He was 
instrumental in introducing glassine papers into this 
country thirty-four years ago, and in perfecting their 
rapid progress as an important packaging medium. 
He has also been particularly active in the develop- 
ment of processes for the manufacture of special rope 
and jute papers. 

Fred I. Jacoby, who was assistant general superin- 
tendent, has been named general superintendent of 
the Riegel Paper Corporation. He has been with the 
company since 1906, and has also been closely af- 
filiated with its technical progress. Mr. Jacoby was 
formerly superintendent of the Riegel Mill at Milford, 
N. J., and has seen it grow from a small two-machine 
mill to its present capacity of 350,000 Ibs. per day of 
special lightweight papers. 


Lets Contract for Cafeteria 


Contract for the new cafeteria building for the 
Powell River Company at Powell River, B. C., has 
been awarded to the Northern Construction Company 
and J. W. Stewart Ltd., 763 Granville Street, Van- 
couver, according to announcement by C. B. K. 
Van Norman, architect, Stock Exchange Building, 
475 Howe Street, Vancouver. 

Plans call for erection of a one story frame 
building 60 by 70 feet, and designed along modernistic 
lines in keeping with the department store and other 
new buildings erected in the past few years. 


Assures Canada of Power 
(Continued from page 7) 


preparing to use it, under basic patents of the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory, which are available 
without fee. Mr. Wilson did not state whether or not 
his subsidiary, Shawinigan Chemicals, is taking up 
the process, but considering the capacity of the 
company and its interest in the chemical side of 
forestry products, his reference to the process is con- 
sidered significant. 

Incidentally, the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company announces that substantial rate reductions 
covering all domestic, commercial and smaller power 
users have been put into force, effective June 15 last, 
making the Company’s average income from all 
kilowatt hours sold the lowest of any electric utility 
on the continent, while the cost of its services to the 
Quebec farmer is lower than the cost of similar 
services anywhere in Canada. During the war period 
the generating capacity of the Shawinigan system has 
been increased by 262,500 h.p. 


By-products by Howard Smith 


Increasing attention by pulp and paper companies 
to the production of by-products is evidenced in many 
directions. The latest instance is the statement of 
E. Howard Smith, vice-president of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills that the establishment by the 
company of a plant at Cornwall for the utilization 
of waste pulp liquor in the manufacture of lignin 
plastics, while retarded somewhat by shortage of 
materials and labor, is progressing so well that he feels 
confident that production will be under way before 
the year’s end. He added that profitable reclamation 
of the waste resulting from the alkaline papermaking 
process will result in considerable benefit to the entire 
paper industry’s economic system. At present some 
400,000 tons of this particular waste product are 
flowing down river annually. 

Mr. Smith further said that for the past two months 
demand for all classes of paper has lessened to some 
extent, but not sufficiently to permit the lifting of 
customers’ rationing other than in the rag grades. 
This condition, he emphasized, was in no way abnor- 
mal, as each year about the same time there occurred 
a slackening in demand. All the company’s facilities 
were operating at capacity, and it seemed more than 
likely that they would continue to do so. Despite 
capacity operations and a slight seasonal lessening 
in demand, overall demand still exceeded overall 
supply. 


L. H. Marsh To Be Vice Pres. 


The board of directors of The Kennedy Valve 
Manufacturing Company, of Elmira, N. Y., an- 
nounces the election of Leon H. Marsh as vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. 

Mr. Marsh has been associated with the company 
for more than 25 years. After having been assistant 
sales manager for many years, he was made acting 
sales manager in 1941, upon the death of Clarence 
H. Kennedy, who had been the company’s vice 
president and sales manager; and was promoted to 
the position of sales manager in 1942. 

Mr. Marsh will be in charge of all sales and public 
relations of the company, which manufactures iron- 
body and bronze valves; malleable iron, bronze, and 
cast iron pipe fittings, fire hydrants, and various valve 
specialties. 
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... ADD A PLACE 
AT YOUR PLANNING TABLE 
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He can help machinery builders to put 
added sales appeal into that new machine. 


== He can help manufacturing and processing 
plants to get the most from new production machinery 
or processing lines. 


He can help by getting electric motor-drive into the 
picture early, where it properly and profitably belongs 
—so that design and planning begin with the question 
“What functions can the motor perform besides 
supplying power?” Reliance engineers in the in- 
dustrial centers listed below can aid you in finding 
profitable answers. 


Motor Drive Provides 
Within Itself a Means of 


SPEED CONTROL + REVERSING 
BRAKING » CONTROLLED ACCELERATION 
TANDEM OPERATION - REMOTE CONTROL 
TENSION CONTROL + SAFETY 
SLOW SPEEDS (P*\GSiNsrecnon) 


Applying these functions to boost production 
and improve quality is APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING. That's our business. 


RELIANCE YMOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road + Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo © Chicago ® Cincinnati ¢ Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) © Houston 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland (Ore.) © St. Louis 
Salt Lake City © Sen Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D. C. © and other principal cities 
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TENSION CONTROL (2569) Reliance Motor- 
drive for Tension Control is a good example of 
taking full advantage of characteristics inherent 
in the motor. It eliminates troublesome clutches 
. « » contributes substantially to the quality and 
uniformity of product which must be processed 
under tension. 


TANDEM OPERATION (3124) The process- 
ing of materials in coil form is facilitated by 
the use of Reliance Tandem (or Range) Drive. 
Material moves faster with less handling . . . 
driving parts are'simplified, space is saved. This is 
a subject of every-day consideration at Reliance. 


SPEED CONTROL (4578) Nothing offers 


greater possibilities for the simplification of 
machine design than Reliance a 
Drives. Available for both A-c. and D-c. 

and convenience of control contribute to all-day, 
top-notch production. 


Rect eT Ss 


STREAMLINING (3691) Used as a basis for 

streamlined design Reliance Motor-drive con- 
tributes to much more than beauty. Power is 
closer to where it is needed,—there are fewer 
mechanical “go-betweens”. Control of starting, 
stopping, speed changing, reversing are central- 
ized with other machine operations. The motor is 
made to do its complete job as a production aid. 
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To Depend Upon West Coast Loggers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHIncTon, D. C., September 6, 1944—Mainte- 
nance of the pulpwood supply from the Pacific slope 
for the remainder of 1944 will depend more than 
usual upon West Coast loggers, it was reported at a 
meeting of the War Production Board’s West Coast 
Pulpwood Industry Advisory Committee last week 
in Seattle, Wash. 

Committee members, in discussing their problems 
with James L. Madden, Deputy Director of WPB’s 
Paper Division, and Henry G. Champeaux, represen- 
tative of WPB’s Western Log and Lumber Adminis- 
trator’s office, emphasized two factors that are limiting 
log production—reduced numbers of heavy duty, 
off-highway truck tires available for logging trucks 
and the tightening of the manpower supply. 

It was agreed at the Seattle meeting that mainte- 
nance of production depends upon loggers whose in- 
genuity in some cases has already reduced several 
shortages. 

“West Coast pulp mill operators are to be con- 
gratulated on their resourcefulness and ingenuity in 
increasing their production and inventory with less 
manpower than they had a year ago,” Mr. Madden 
said. 

The increase of 25 per cent in national pulpwood 
receipts in the first seven months of this year, as 
compared to the same period last year, has enabled 
the paper mills to maintain operations at present 
levels, he added. 

The meeting was attended by Mr. Champeaux, 
Chairman and Government Presiding Officer; Mr. 
Madden, Taylor Alexander, Columbia River Paper 
Company, Portland, Ore.; Myron W. Black, Inland 
Empire Company, Milwood, Wash.; Carl Braum, 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, Oregon City, Ore. ; 
E. E. Flood, Pacific Paperboard Company, Longview, 
Wash.; Walter DeLong, St. Regis Paper Company, 
Tacoma, Wash.; D. S. Denman, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Seattle, Wash.; J. C. Hayes, Everett 
Pulp and Paper Company, Everett, Wash.; R. W. 
Wertheimer, Longview Fibre Company, Longview, 
Wash.; P. H. Henderson, Rayonier, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash.; Irving Rau, St. Helens Pulp and Paper 
Company, St. Helens, Ore.; C. E. Ridgeway, Sound- 
view Pulp Company, Everett, Wash.; R. W. Simeral, 
Fir-Tex Insulating Board Company, Millwood, 
Wash.; Wylie Smith, Coos Bay Pulp Corporation, 
Empire, Ore.; Lawson Turcotte, Puget Sound Pulp 
and Timber Company, Bellingham, Wash.; H. M. 
Washbound, Spaulding Pulp and Paper Company, 


Newberg, Ore., and R. B. Wolf, Weyerhaueser, 


Timber Co., Longview, Wash. 


W. H. Loomis Corp. Elects Officers 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of 
the W. H. Loomis Tale Corporation, Gouverneur, 
N. Y. the following official personnel was announced : 
president and treasurer, A. Prescott Loomis; vice 
president, R. Frank Atkinson; secretary, Joseplt A. 
Baumert; assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 
Margaret L. Storie; sales manager, Emil E. Esckil- 
sen ; production manager, Nelson B. Winters ; chemist, 
Orton Smalley. 

The current board of directors consists of A. 
Prescott Loomis, Charles M. Tait, Harold R. German, 
Charles B. Roberts, Edward B. Jennings, Charles K. 
Walton, Mrs. Willis H. Loomis, Dr. Stanley W. 
Sayer and Joseph A. Baumert. 


New Shredding Machine 


Several important advantages are claimed for the 
new batch type shredding and mixing machine, re- 
cently introduced by the Northmaster Division of 

Struthers Wells 
Corporation, Ti- 
tusville, Pa. By 
the use of an 
entirely different 
form of mixing 
element a notable 
improvement is 
realized in the 
performance of 
this new machine, 
when shredding 
such products as 
alkali cellulose, 
paper, plastics, 
asbestos, foods, 
and other fibrous materials. 

The action of these improved mixing blades, in 
combination with a serrated saddle and specially con- 
structed mixing chamber, is said to minimize the 
tendency for moistened pulp to collect in the corners 
of the trough above the blades and escape treatment. 
The use of corner irons or large fillets to prevent 
pocketing is generally unnecessary in the new ma- 
chine, resulting in increased production and quality 
of product. 

The new shredders are equipped with anti-friction 
bearings, straddle mounted driving gears, automatic 
lubrication system, and other features contributing 
to long life under continuous service conditions. 
Multiple Vee belt, silent chain or direct connected 
motor drives are optional. 


According to the manufacturer, the machines are 
constructed of any commercial metal or alloy, and 
are now available in sizes up to 4000 gallons working 
capacity to meet any production requirement. 


After the War, What Then? 


New York, September 5, 1944 
Editor, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL: 

How will the paper industry react when the peace 
comes? What constructive measures, if any, for the 
betterment of the industry will be taken by manufac- 
turers and jobbers? Will manufacturers and jobbers 
work together on a more cooperative basis and prac- 
tice the golden rule of live and let live? Will they 
foster the spirit of fair play in business? What steps 
will be taken to eliminate abuses existing before the 
war such as cut throat competition, the making of 
sizes and weights wholly unnecessary for economical 
and profitable operations, etc.? 

Having spent many years in the paper industry 
I have often wondered why so few paper and paper 
products manufacturers operate on a profitable basis, 
is it poor management, over production or what? 
Perhaps some manufacturers could take a few lessons 
from the oil, steel and automobile industries. 

Would it not be a good idea for a representative 
group of manufacturers representing all branches 
of the paper industry to meet regularly (about four 
times a year) with a representative group of paper 
jobbers to discuss various problems concerning the 
industry as they arise from time to time? 

I believe the time to do this is now. 

I. LEvIN. 
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Two years, seven months and 26 days... 
That’s the record hung out by Monel plug and shell bars in 
a jordan where carbon steel averaged only four months of service. 
It was in 1939 that the FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY 
of Bogota, N. J. installed their first Monel filling in a Noble & 
Wood Monarch jordan. The machine handled top liner stock 
with a pH of 4.4 and averaged 25 tons a day in round-the-clock 
operation seven days a week. 
The filling gave 31 months and 26 days of service. To 
Federal, there were two immediate advantages: Less time was 
taken out for refilling. War production increased. 
Lowered operating costs showed up later...a net sav- 
ing equivalent to the price of four new steel fillings. 

Thus board mills are experiencing what many fine 
paper mills have long known: Monel jordan bars outlast 
other materials from 2 to 14 times. And throughout their 
life, they wear slowly and evenly, retain a perfectly smooth 

working surface, and do not tend to feather or chip off 

at the striking edges. 

Greater toughness and higher impact resistance 

than other commonly used materials account for Monel’s 

splendid performance in this service. In addition, Monel 

withstands acid and alkaline stocks, alum solutions and 
brackish mill waters. 

“Monel Jordan Bars,” a paper presented to 

TAPPI, contains technical data, experience records 

and cost information in which we think you'll be 

Rare JOURNAL interested. Write us for a reprint. 
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To Limit Glassine Inventories 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINcTON, D. C., September 6, 1944—Two 
proposed changes in Conservation Order M-286, 
which controls production of certain wrapping papers, 
were discussed by the Glassine, Greaseproof and 
Vegetable Parchment Paper Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee recently, the War Production Board reported 
today. 

The two amendments seek to limit inventories of 
these papers and to establish basis weights. A task 
committee recommended that inventories, now limited 
to 45 days’ supply, be reduced to 30 days’ supply. 

As a result of the heavy demands for these protec- 
tive moisture-proof papers to package foods for both 
domestic and overseas shipments, it has become neces- 
sary to stretch the supply as far as practicable WPB 
Paper Division officials pointed out. Since no addi- 
tional wood pulp is available, the only means of 
assuring that the War Food Administration will get 
its full requirements is by reducing inventories and 
fixing basis weights, so as to increase the yardage 
or amount of these papers, WPB officials said. 


Carleton L. Clark To Be Manager 


The Nash Engineering Company takes pleasure 
in announcing the appointment of Carleton L. Clark 
as manager of our Pulp and Paper Division, effective 
August 1, 1944. His headquarters will be located in 
the Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 

Carlo Vicario, who has managed the division for 
many years, will assume new and larger responsibil- 
ities in the company, but will be available for 
consultation on all matters concerning our business 
in the pulp and paper field. 

Carl Clark is well known in the industry, and has 
been intimately connected with the Pulp and Paper 
Division of the Nash Engineering Company for more 
than 13 years. 


Packaging Institute To Meet 


Packaging executives of companies in all parts 
of the United States will meet in New York Novem- 
ber 1 and 2 for the annual meeting of the Packaging 
Institute. This conference will take place at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 

In making this announcement, Joel Y. Lund, vice 
president, Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
and president of the Packaging Institute, said that 
these are crucial times for all engaged in packaging 
pursuits, both as a vital component of the war effort 
and as an aid to civilian supply. 


The sessions will be technical in nature and will 
deal largely with questions of materials, machinery, 
and production. 


Oliver H. Clapp Elected Vice-Pres. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, manufacturers 
and distributors of starches, gums and dextrines, and 
importers of burlap and other commodities, announces 
the election of Oliver H. Clapp as a vice-president. 
Mr. Clapp resigned as assistant vice-president in July, 
1942, and joined the Defense Supplies Corporation 
in Washington. More recently he served as an execu- 
tive of the Foreign Economic Administration. After 
a brief vacation he will return to Stein-Hall on 
September 18. 


Finch, Pruyn Complete Pulpwood Drive 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Gens Faris, N. Y., September 5, 1944 — 
Announcement is made that Finch, Pruyn & Co. has 
completed its annual pulpwood drive with the floating 
of about 20,000 cords to the mills here from its 
preserve in the Newcomb district. Preparations for 
the drive next year are in progress and these will 
be completed about the first of the year. The labor 
shortage is still seriously affecting operations in the 
woods and the company is seeking several hundred 
men for cutting, skidding and piling peeled spruce 
and fir pulpwood. The company is offering good 
wages to all available help. Reports have been 
circulated here that-this season’s drive would be the 
last and that next year trucks would be used exclu- 
sively to bring the pulpwood out of the lumber camps. 
This report has been denied, however, and prepara- 
tions for the 1945 drive are in progress. Because 
of the labor shortage the concern has been forced 


to obtain a quantity of the product from woods 
in Vermont. 


Michigan To Honor Past Chairmen 


The next meeting of the Michigan Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation will be held on Thursday, September 21 at 
the Park-American Hotel in Kalamazoo. Dinner will 
be served at 6:30 P.M. 


On this occasion the division will pay tribute to all 
of its past chairmen who will be presented with 
certificates in recognition of the services which they 
have rendered the association, 

An attempt will be made to reach all past chairmen 
with a special letter of invitation. However, should 
some of them fail to be contacted, it is hoped that 
they will attend without further invitation. 


CIO Wins in West Virginia Mills 


On August 29, the Paper Workers Organizing 
Committee-CIO, won the run-off election held by the 
National Labor Relations Board for the employees of 
three mills of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company. The mills are located at Covington, Va., 
Luke, Md., and Williamsburg, Pa. The employees 
involved number approximately 3500. 

In the previous election two weeks before, none of 
the contestants polled a majority. As a result, the 
election on August 29 was between the PWOC - CIO 
and AFL, resulting in a CIO victory. District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America was eliminated 
after the first ballot because of its poor showing. 


Wilbur A. Lazier To Be Director 


Wilbur A. Lazier has resigned as research group 
leader in the Chemical Department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, to become Director of 
Southern Research Institute, which will establish 
laboratories at Birmingham, Alabama. Dr. Lazier’s 
work in the du Pont Company has been concerned 
especially with investigations in contact catalysis and 
the development of intermediates for sulfated alcohols 
and nylon. In his new position he will be responsible 
for the development of a comprehensive research pro- 
gram for advancing technology in the southern states. 
Southern Research Institute will operate on an indus- 
trial fellowship plan. 
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Fungi and bacteria, imps that hamper 
important wartime pulp and paper produc- 
tion, are beginning their summer offensive. 
Why stand for the losses caused by these 
organisms when you can break up their 
attack by the application of Santobrite. 


The use of Santobrite controls slime, 
fungi and bacteria which cause slime spots, 
breaks, blinded wires, plugged felts, dirty 
stock, clogged water lines, rotted felts and 
other obstacles to good mill operation. 


Santobrite is economical. It is safe and 


easy to apply. Properly used, it gives posi- 
tive protection against fungi and bacteria. 
Complete information on Santobrite will 
be sent promptly upon request. The coupon 
is for your convenience. MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL CoMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 S. 2nd St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Please send me, free, a copy of your technical Bulletin O-5 
“Santobrite For Microorganism Control In The Pulp and Paper 
Industry” and other pertinent information. 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY,..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for ‘Week Ending September 2, 1944 


STOCKS 

Low Last 
A. P. W. 4 4% 
Armstrong Cork Co. . ; ; 43% 
Celotex Corp. ; 14 
Celotex Comp. pf. . 18 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. .. \% 6 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf. 98% 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. h, 27% 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. 
Congoleum Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 19 
Copwn-meeerence Co., ph. .ccsccccccceccccce 102 
EE EE UD. 50 450 bbb sd oh ene soe de ccees ses 18 
Dixie Cup Co.,—A 
Flintkote Co. 
MIRE EL, sek cesebbasbesbesseksenses 
Robert Gair 
cc ceaheneesiesG6bseedenees 
International Paper Co. a 
International ~~ Co., pf. 
Johns-Manville Corp. .... 
Johns-Manville Corp., pf. . 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf. ............-00+- 
PD AED,. pascnepacncvessncsevecvesess 
Mead Corp. 
Mead Corp., pf. A—6% 
Mead Corp., pf. B—5%% 
National Container Corp. .........esseeseee0% 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. ...........esse00. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. .........-+.+. 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Pi CL, . ccs se eseen sh ewes benes© 
Ruberoid Co. 
CE, 552556 55AbSas SOX ose 049 045 
er rer .. 109% 
Sutherland Paper Co. .. 32% 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. .. 13% 
United Paperboard Co. ... ° ‘ ve 6% 
ae. RENE TLD.. 000.000 -. 79% 
os Ee Se SOG, BE. wc cccncccnsececccees 179 — 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 26% 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. ae 


BONDS 
Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s '53 
Celotex Corp. 3%s ’55 aid ; ae 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5%s ’48 2 101% 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 43s ’50 aa eas saints 
Interrational Paper Co. 6s °55 108% 108 — 1084 
Interrational Paper Co. 5s ’47 103% 104 
Mead Corp. 3%s °53 a wae i 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s ’54 .. 


New York Curb Exchange 


High, Low and Last for Week Ending September 2, 1944 


High Low Last 
Great Northern Paper Co. 35% 35 35% 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. ...........0+0005 7% g 7% 
OO 6% 6% 
St. Regis Paper Co., pf. cane eho nae 
Taggert Corp. i 57 6% 


BONDS 
American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’61 101% 


Bathurst Earnings Off 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., September 5, 1944—The Bathurst 
Power and Paper Company reports a decline in the 
earnings of the company during the second quarter 
of 1944. AWowing Dominion taxes at a tentative 
figure of 40%, indicated net in the period was equal 
to 25% cents per share on the “A” stock or slightly 
in excess of the dividend requirements of 25 cents 
a share. 

In the first quarter the earnings amounted to 
16% cents a share, or substantially less than the 
dividend payment. 

While the earnings improved in relation to the first 
quarter, however, they were still considerably below 
those of the like period of last year, when they 
equalled 38% cents a share against 17% cents in 
the first quarter of 1943. Thus the improvement 
in the second quarter this year was not as substantial 
as in the second quarter of 1943. For the first half 


of 1944 the earnings of 42 cents are 8 cents under 
dividend requirements, whereas in the first half 
of last year they were 6 cents in excess of disburse- 
ments. 


Gaylord Earnings Rise 


The Gaylord Container Corporation and subsidiary 
for six months reports a net profit of $522,620 or 
73 cents a common share, against $497,524 or 68 cents 
a share last year. June quarter net, $253,821 or 35 
cents a share, against $258,940 or 36 cents a share 
for second quarter of 1943. No credit has been taken 
for post-war refund of excess profits tax, report 
says: 

An extra dividend of 12% cents in addition to the 
regular quarterly of 12% cents was declared on the 
common stock of the Gaylord Container Corporation, 
payable September 15. The company paid similar 
extras on the common stock in previous quarters. 


Bartgis Bros. Adopts Group Insurance 


Three-way security has been established for its 
employees by the Bartgis Brothers Company, manu- 
facturers of folding box board and folding cartons, 
of Ilchester, Md., through the adoption of a group 
insurance program. Announcement of the plan was 
made by E. H. Lupton, president of the company. 

The group plan is being underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company on a basis 
whereby the entire cost is borne by the employer. 

Under the provisions of the plan, rank and file 
employees receive from $1,000 to $1,500 life insur- 
ance, similar amounts of accidental death and dis- 
memberment coverage, and from $10 to $15 a week 
in case of non-occupational sickness or injury. The 
plan also includes visiting nurse care and the distri- 
bution of pamphlets on health conservation and 
accident prevention. 


Scott Co. Votes Dividend 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 4, 1944—-The Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 45 cents per share on the common shares 
of the company payable September 13 to shareholders 
of record September 1. Also a dividend of $1.12% 
per share on the $4.50 cumulative preferred shares 
and a dividend of $1 per share on the #4 cumulative 
preferred shares have been declared for payment 
on November 1 to shareholders of record October 20. 


Crown Zellerbach Nets 46 Cents 


The Crown Zellerbach Corporation and subsidi- 
aries for the quarter to July 31, reports a consolidated 
net profit of $1,713,300, equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to 46 cents each on 2,261,199 common shares, 
against $1,839,702, or 52 cents a common share, last 
year; net sales, $24,292,024, up $967,613; indebted- 
ness to banks reduced in May by $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000, of which $500,000 is due in 1946 and 
$1,000,000 in 1947. 


West Virginia Earns $1.54 


The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company for 
the nine months to July 31 reports a net profit of 
$1,894,222, or $1.54 a common share, compared with 
$2,322,172, or $1.80 a common share, for nine months 
to July 31, 1943. 
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Government Paper Awards 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

WasHINGTON, D. C., September 6, 
1944—The Marquette Paper Com- 
pany has been awarded the contract 
for furnishing the Government Print- 
ing Office with 320,000 pounds of 
white book paper at 7.85 cents. Other 
paper awards made for paper bought 
on the open market include the 
following. 

Mathers- Lamm Paper Company 
will furnish 15,000 pounds of bind- 
er’s board at 4.165 cents and R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company will fur- 
nish 80,000 pounds of binder’s board 
at 5.7 cents. Marquette Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 140,000 pounds of 
buff index paper at 16.25 cents and 
the Whitaker Paper Company will 
furnish 408,000 pounds of white 
bond paper at 15.02 cents. 

Paper Corp. of U. S. will furnish 
217,000 pounds of white book paper 
at 7.09 cents and the same firm will 
furnish 68,000 pounds of book paper 
at 7.09 cents. Cauthorne Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 110,494 pounds of 
white mimeograph paper at 10.75 
cents and Frank Parsons Paper 
Company will furnish 100,000 pounds 
of green writing paper at 8.34 cents. 
The same firm will also furnish 200,- 
000 pounds of white book paper at 
7.57 cents and the Mead Sales Com- 
pany will furnish 84,105 pounds of 
white book paper at 8.3145 cents. 
The same firm will also furnish 
51,800 pounds of white coated paper 
at 7.23 cents and Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company will furnish 
20,088 pounds of white coated cover 
paper at 12 cents. The same firm will 
also furnish the same amount of the 
same at the same price. 

Castanea Paper Company will fur- 
nish 307,000 pounds of white book 
paper at 7.35 cents and the same firm 
will also furnish 62,000 pounds of 
white book paper at 7.35 cents. R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company will fur- 
nish 220,000 pounds of white index 
paper at 7.61 cents and the same firm 
will also furnish 100,000 pounds of 
white C. W. writing paper at 6.99 
cents. The Mudge Paper Company 
will furnish 50,000 pounds of white 
bond paper at 10.70 cents and the 
Central Ohio Paper Company will 
furnish 323,400 pounds of white book 
paper at 9.35 cents. The Marquette 
Paper Company will furnish 80,000 
pounds of M.F. book paper at 7.59 
cents and the Paper Corp. of U. S. 
will furnish 110,000 pounds of Tan 
Juteen paper at 9.9 cents. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
will furnish 300,000 pounds of white 
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writing paper at 6.99 cents and 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 100,000 pounds of 
buff index paper at 8.49 cents. The 
Collins Mfg. Company will furnish 
22,400 pounds of green ledger paper 
at 15.57 cents and the Graham Paper 
Company will furnish 4,500 pounds 
of salmon paper at $11.05 per cwt. 

Marquette Paper Company will 
furnish 220,000 pounds of document 
manila paper at 6 cents and Central 
Ohio Paper Company will furnish 
80,000 pounds of book paper at 7.69 
cents. Mead Sales Company will 
furnish 107,875 pounds of white off- 
set paper at 6.85 cents and the Mead 
Corp. will furnish 80,000 pounds of 
chestnut cover stock at $78.00 per 


_ ton, Central Ohio Paper Company 


will furnish 15,600 pounds of book 
paper at 8.72 cents and the same firm 
will furnish 17,491 pounds of same 
at the same price. Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Paper Company will furnish 
150,000 pounds of white index paper 
at 7.99 cents and Stanford Paper 
Company will furnish 60,000 pounds 
of book paper at 14.9 cents. Whita- 
ker Paper Company will furnish 
100,000 pounds of white writing 
paper at 7.98 cents and the Central 
Ohio Paper Company will furnish 
110,000 pounds of white book paper 
at 7.58 cents. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 3,500 sheets of 
white ledger paper at $45.00 per M 
sheets and the R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company will furnish 140,000 pounds 
of white book paper at 7.56 cents. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 40,000 sheets of 
canary gum paper at $30.00 per M 
sheets. Keith Paper Company will 
furnish 50,000 pounds of buff paper 
at 14.65 cents and the Cauthorne 
Paper Company will furnish 366,000 
pounds of white mimeograph paper 
at 7.05 cents. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 100,000 pounds of 
white writing paper at 7.37 cents and 
Collins Manufacturing Company will 
furnish 117,000 pounds of white bond 
paper at 16.73 cents. Collins Manu- 
facturing Company will furnish 
40,750 pounds of white bond paper 
at 16.73 cents and Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company will furnish 
251,370 pounds of white book paper 
at 6.47 cents. The same firm will 
also furnish 155,400 pounds of same 
at 7.04 cents and 100,000 pounds of 
same at 13.58 cents. Also 150,000 


pounds of same at the same price. 


“medical” service 
for poor steam 
circulation 


HY let paper mill steam 

equipment suffer from 

steam loss, coal headaches, 

chills in drying rolls, poor air 

elimination, and other steam circulatory 

ailments when the “cure’’ is as close to 
you as your telephone? 

Your Armstrong distributor is the best 
doctor in the world when it comes to 
diagnosing and_ relieving condensitis. 
As specialists for many years, they have 
effected some remarkable cures. Here 
are a few examples (from reports turned 
in since 1931): 

—38.5% FUEL SAVING, by more effi- 
cient condensate drainage with 
Armstrong traps. 

—40.0% FASTER HEATING. Arm- 
strong traps eliminate both air and 
condensate, without steam leakage. 


—72.5% LESS MAINTENANCE. The 
Armstrong inverted bucket design, 
with patented free-floating valve, 
is immune to ordinary dirt troubles, 
has self-scrubbing action, and elimi- 
nates wire-drawing in the valve seat. 

Armstrong equipment for paper mill 

service includes standard traps, special 
traps for paper machine dryer, service, 
compound traps for digesters, evapora- 
tors, etc., and forged steel traps for high 
pressure steam. Write for literature, or 
call your Armstrong distributor. 
ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 

818 Hoffman St., Three Rivers, Mich. 


Armstrong 


STEAM TRAPS — HUMIDIFIERS 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encianp Section. ae Suites of the Pulp ond Paper 
ponr— pes Friday of each month the Roger Smith Hotel, 


lyoke, Mass. 
Decaware Vattzy Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 


Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lake States Section. Technical Association of the a and fous 
~~ Tuesday of each month at the Conway 

1s. 

Katamazoo Vatiey Section. Seteied Aneectatien of the Sfp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Cuicaco Prorgssionat Parzre Grovur—First Monday of each month 
except July and August at Chicago, Lil. 


PAPER BOARD SITUATION 

Extremely heavy military demands for paper 
board and a slight dip in the trend of production 
beginning in the last week of May, has further 
tightened the supply situation. Total production of 
all grades in June was 768,000 tons, compared with 
a monthly average of 746,000 tons for the first half 
of 1944. These figures reported by the Department 
of Commerce, also include container board of 373,000 
tons; boxboards, 243,000 tons; and other board, 
including building boards, of 152,000 tons. The 


average weekly production of all board for the week 
ended July 22 was 171,700 tons, at the annual rate 


of 8,926,400 tons; compared with 165,170 tons, at 
the annual rate of 8,599,840 tons for 1943; with 
153,254 tons at an annual rate of 7,969,208 tons for 
1942; and with 161,537 tons, at an annual rate of 
8,399,924 tons for 1941. 

Several amendments adopted for the purpose of 
conserving the supply of paper board were issued in 
July and August. An amendment to Conservation 
Order M-290, issued July 13, established stricter 
control over the manufacturers of V-boxes, by means 
of a new distribution program to assure delivery of 
container board for the production of V-boxes and to 
meet civilian requirements for domestic boxes. 
V-board will be allotted on a monthly basis and 
allocations will depend on the actual governmental 
orders in the manufacturers’ hands, needs of the 
armed forces, as well as each producers’ past per- 
formance and inventory. The Department reports 
that V-board inventories will be held at 14 days’ 
supply except in unusual cases. Board for manufac- 
turing rush orders not previously reported to WPB 
must be filled from inventory stock. It is also 
required that all mills producing container board, 
share equitably in the available tonnage required for 
the production of V-boxes, fiber drum, Lend-Lease 
requirements and other essential uses. The report 
states that container board for the production of 
domestic boxes will not be authorized until all military 
requirements and other essential requirements have 
been met. Authorizations of materials for the making 


of container board will be based on each manufac- 
turer’s rating patterns, exclusive of V-box shipments. 
No consideration will be given to non-rated products, 

Amendment to Conservation Order M-378, issued 
July 18, is a revision of the regulations covering the 
use of paper board, including folding boxboard, setup 
boxboard and some miscellaneous grades. This regu- 
lation is expected to go into effect October 1, 1944, 
to regulate the use of paper board for the final 
quarter of this year. To make more heavy fiber 
available for the production of tag boards, the WPB 
on August 2, placed dealer tag boards made of rope, 
jute and special fibers, under the control of Schedule 
XVI of paper and paper board standardization order 
L-120. In explaining the amendments, the Depart- 
ment’s report states that paper board, as defined in the 
amended order includes all grades of paper board 
classified under WPB-514, captions 221,000 through 
269,000, except pressboard, homogeneous and hard 
pressed wallboards, insulating building boards, and 
certain solid sulphite and sulphate grades. The paper 
board order M-378 does not control container board 
as defined in Order M-290. A further important 
feature, the report goes on to say, is that inventory 
restrictions were increased from 30 to 60 days’ 
supply. 

Again referring to V-boxes, the Department report 
calls attention to the fact that the WPB is considering 
issuing an amendment to Direction 2 to Order M-290, 
which now forbids the use of solid fiber container 
production equipment for any purpose except the 
manufacture of V-boxes, unless specific authorization 
is obtained. The proposed amendment would permit 
the manufacture of certain other kinds of solid fiber 
containers without obtaining specific authorization. 

In reference to the supply situation in containers, 
the Department of Commerce states that, the shortage 
of shipping containers for civilian use remains among 
the most acute problems. The unprecedented military 
demand continues to grow and it is estimated that 
approximately one-half billion V-boxes will be shipped 
overseas during 1944. Domestic movement of goods 
is more than 40% greater than in pre-war years and 
the packaging demand has increased proportionately. 
The indications are that tighter controls over civilian 
uses of packages may become necessary. Fiber ship- 
ping drums and pails were placed under simplified 
controls with the revocation of Fiber Drum Conserva- 
tion Order M-313, and the issuance of Fiber Drum 
Limitation Order L-337 on July 1. The new Fiber 
Drum Order, L-337, established two schedules that 
list all products approved for shipment in new fiber 
drums. No letter of application to WPB is required 
for any listed products. Limitation Order 1-239, 
Folding and Setup Boxes, was amended July 24 to 
prohibit the production of certain types of boxes, to 
restrict the production of unessential types, to limit 
sizes and to specify the weight of paper board to be 
used. Paper milk containers were placed under regu- 
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lation, July 10, by Limitation Order L-239-a, which 
states that a manufacturer of paper milk containers 
may accept for that purpose, during any calendar 
quarter, only such quantity of paper or paper board 
as is permitted him under WPB quota. 

The study of fiber box specifications for packaging 
of shipments by air has already started, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. It has been suggested by 
WPB that the air lines would be well advised to 
formulate and to agree on a uniform container rule 
in the near future, instead of waiting until after the 
war when conditions will make such a step more 
difficult. The rule should do for air shipments what 
Rule 41 of the Consolidated Freight Classification and 
Rule 18 of the Official Express Classification do for 
shipments by freight and express. These two rules 
have been in operation for many years and have 
shown excellent results. Although the steady increase 
in container board production over some years has 
indicated a trend to packaging and shipping of more 
and more products in paper board boxes, the expected 
enormous expansion of air shipments in post-war 
years, is certain to sharply accelerate the production 
of this high utility product. 


Employment Up in IIlinois 


The paper industry in Illinois showed a 1.5% 
increase in employment as of June 15, 1944, compared 
with May 15 and a 5.4% increase in payrolls. The 
paper box, bag and tube industry was down 1% and 
was off 0.8% in payrolls but “other paper goods” 
were reported by the Department of Labor as up 
3.1% in employment and 1.3% in payrolls to help 
the over all average in the paper goods, printing and 
publishing category. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks—1944 Corresponding Weeks—1943 
July . i 90.1 
uly 1 uly 
August 7 August 
August 12 i August 14 
August 19 3 August 21 
August 26 x August 28 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Year 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1943 87.2 88.9 89.5 88.7 91.4 84.8 84.3 91.0 88.3 89.6 89.6 82.0 87.8 
1944 89.6 89.6 89.2 88.8 89.7 92.6 81.7 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Year to Date.. 87.1 68.8 78.8 86.8 94.5 93.5 88.2 89.5 
Year Average.. 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 eee 


_* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Associ- 
ation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are 
Produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does 
not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
Year 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1938 56 63 59 59 
1939 65 73 
1940 78 «#75 
1941 81 88 
1942 102 101 
1943 86 88 
1944 90 96 


Week ending July 22, 1944—94 Week ending Aug. 1944-96 

Week ending July 29, 1944—96 Week ending Aug. 194495 
eek ending Aug. 5, 1944—96 Week ending Aug. 26, 1944—96 

weet cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
ational Paperboard Assn. 
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In certain industries packing presents spe- 
cialized problems entirely apart from the 
holding of pressures. 

On centrifugal stock pumps used in paper 
mills, for example, the packing lubricant 
must not affect the paper’s color. 

U.S. Rubber chemists developed an 
exclusive, colorless, packing lubricant, 
Ingredient “‘X’’, which is “‘cooked”’ into the 
braided packing. Immersion in the liquid 
lubricant impregnates every strand and 
fibre of the braided asbestos. So pure are 
the ingredients that this lubricant meets the 
specifications of the food industry for pack- 
ing that has no contaminating qualities. 

A packing with such a lubricant has 
many advantages. It assures more efficient 
lubrication to moving parts, saves horse- 
power, gives longer service. 


SERVING 


FOR PURE WHITE OPER Shocks, ee tp P a RODS AND CENTRIFUGAL SHAFTS “U.S.” WHITE LUBRICATED PACKING (NO. 181) 


mills should be and properly packed if “U.S.” isdesigned for use against tock, alcohol, 
White Lubricated ‘Pack Packing, Style 181. ‘No White o Lubricated Broking ia used. Another food srodicte, wen coy and other 


mica or graphite is used to cause possible specialized packing has been developed for services where a white lubricated packing 
discoloration. use with caustics. is essential. 


iin isten to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest’ star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue - Rockefellez Center + New York 20, New York 
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A Filter Pump-Operated Automatic 
White Water Sampler’ 


By E. G. Heslop’ 


Abstract 


A new type of automatic white water sampler is 
described which is capable of lifting the sample sev- 
eral feet out of a sewer. The power is provided by a 
laboratory filter pump and the materials used are 
those which can readily be obtained in any mill. 


The Port Arthur Division of the Provincial Paper 
Limited was expenencing much trouble with its sam- 
plers and so the cuthor decided to design a new 
sampler which would overcome the former difficulties. 

The paper machine sewers are below floor level. 
The consistency in them fluctuates greatly necessitat- 
ing some type of automatic sampler which will lift the 
sample. The original samplers were stopped by foam, 
rags, sticks, etc. The size of the sample was not 
easily controlled, the lift was limited, and they had an 
unfortunate tendency to collect oil off the surface of 
the water in the sewer. Besides all these faults they 
required considerable mechanical maintenance. 

It was also desired to collect a sample proportional 
to the rate of flow in the sewer. The new sampler 
here described has not this feature but the other 
difficulties have been tvercome and the reliability of 
the sampler has more than compensated for the lack 
of this one feature. 


Operation 


An ordinary laboratory filter pump F (see Fig. 1) 
connected to the mill water system evacuates the 
vacuum chamber V. As the vacuum in V increases, 
the mercury in the mercury reservoir X is sucked up 
into the % inch pipe connecting X with V. This 
goes on slowly until the mercury flows out of the % 
inch pipe into the 2 inch pipe forming the central 
part of the vacuum chamber, with the result that a 
slight further increase in vacuum causes a large 
volume of mercury to run out of the mercury reser- 
voir X into the vacuum chamber V. This rapidly 
empties the mercury reservoir X to a point below 
the lower end of the % inch pipe connecting X to V 
When this happens, the mercury column in the % inch 
pipe breaks at the bottom and all the mercury in the 
% inch pipe rushes up into V, leaving a clear path 
between the mercury chamber X and the vacuum 
chamber V. Air now rushes out of X into V up the 
* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association _o' 


the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 14-17, 1944, 


* Member TAPPI; Assist. Chemist, Provincial Paper, Ltd., Port 
Arthur Div., Port Arthur, Ont. 
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¥% inch pipe, bubbling through the relatively shallow 
pool of mercury in the bottom of the 2-inch pipe, 
forming the central part of the vacuum chamber V. 
But the mercury reservoir is connected by a rubber 
tube to the suction chambers S; so the net result is 
that air rushes out of suction chamber S through the 
mercury reservoir X into the vacuum chamber V, 
increasing the vacuum in S and decreasing it in V 
until they are nearly equal. Now there is no force 
to hold the mercury up in the vacuum chamber V 
and consequently it runs back through the % inch 
pipe into the mercury reservoir X and once more 
the action of the filter pump gradually builds up the 
vacuum in V to repeat the whole cycle over and over 
again.. The net result is a cycle consisting of a grad- 
ual build-up of vacuum in V and then a sudden 
evacuation of S. 

The suction chamber S is connected to the sewer 
to be sampled by the pipe P. The evacuation of S 
causes white water out of the sewer to. flow up P into 
S. The relative sizes of V and S are designed so 
that S is about % full of water when the mercury 
drops down into X and no further suction is applied 


Schematic Diagram 


TAPPI Section, Pace 89 
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to suction chamber S. There are two other openings 
to the suction chamber S—a discharge pipe and a 
small orifice to the outer atmosphere. The discharge 
pipe has a check valve which checks flow through it 
into the suction chamber. The small orifice is so 
designed that the amount of air it lets in during the 
sudden suction applied to chamber S is negligible but 
once that suction has ceased, the air entering through 
the small orifice gradually reduces the vacuum in the 
suction chamber and consequently allows the white 
water to flow back out of the suction chamber through 
pipe P. This reversal of flow in pipe P tends to clear 
it of any plugs or obstructions. The flow back 
through P goes on until the level of the white water 
in the suction chamber S is down to the level of the 
upper end of pipe P which, as can be seen from the 
drawing, protrudes through the bottom of the suction 
chamber two to three inches, depending on the size of 
individual sample desired. Now no more sample 
flows back through pipe P but air still comes in 
through the small orifice reducing the vacuum-in S 
until it is low enough to allow the check valve in the 
discharge line to open. The balance of the white 
water in the suction chamber runs out the discharge 
line into the sample can. When all the white water 
has run out, the check valve closes by gravity and the 
whole apparatus is ready for the next cycle. 


CALCULATIONS 


v = The volume in cubic inches of the vacuum chamber V + the pip- 
ing to the suction pump. : 3 ; 
$= The volume of the suction chamber S including the volume in X 
above the Mercury, the piping X to S, and the piping to the dis- 
charge valve D, but excluding the volume of the sample pipe P 
from its overflow into S to the water level in the sewer. All in 
cubic inches. 

# = The volume in cubic inches contained in the pipe P from the 
overflow into S to the level of the water in the sewer. . 

b = The volume of sample delivered per stroke in cubic inches which is 
also the volume of the annular space in S below the top end of 
the pipe P + the volume in pire to D. 5 ; 

¢ = The volume in cubic inches of sample overflowing P into S. 

M = The height of the mercury column from X to in inches at the 
time of breaking. : ‘ 

m= The resistance in inches of mercury to air bubbling through the 
pool of mercury in V 

= (iansephesic pressure in inches of mercury. 

h = Total head sample has to be lifted, i.e., length of P to white water 
level + height liquid raises in S. All in inches of mercury. 

FORMULA 1: FORMULA 2: 

To find v: To find ¢: 

a(c + p) + h(s—c) v(M —m— h) — ap —hs 
Dn a a 
M—m—h a—h 

Design 


1. Decide on the length of time during which the 
sample is to be collected. 

2. Decide the volume of sample to be collected. Un- 
less the white water to be sampled is exceptionally 
uniform in consistency, this volume should not 
be less than 50 liters which means a sample can 
of 100 liters in size, because it ruins a sample if 
the can overflows and the solids concentrate by 
settling. 

. Decide on the frequency of taking the individual 
samples. The filter pump will hardly make the 
sampler work faster than once a minute. It is 
not advisable to take too small a sample at one 
time because if too small, it may be much below 
the minimum sampling unit for the material in 
the sewer, and because small samples are often 
inaccurate due to the large proportion of surface 
to volume and the concentration of oils, etc. on 
the surface. On the other hand, if too large a 
sample is taken, there may be enough time be- 
tween samples to miss important fluctuations in 
the white water sampled. Experience has shown 
that for an 8-hour shift 400 ml. caught every 2.5 
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to 3 minutes to make a 77 to 64 liter sample using 
a 100 liter sample can is quite satisfactory. 


. Decide on the height the sample has to be lifted. 


For example: if the sample can is 1.5 feet in di- 
ameter and 2 feet high inside and it is up 1 inch 
for drainage and there is 1 foot fall from the 
suction chamber to the sample can and the white 
water rises 4 inches in S and the level of the white 
water in the sewer is 2 feet 1 inch below the floor, 
then the height is 2 feet + 1 inch + 1 foot + 4 

66 
inches + 2 feet 1 inch = 5 feet 6 inches = —— 

13.6 
= 4.85 inches of mercury. 


. Decide on the vacuum desired in the vacuum 


chamber. The ordinary laboratory filter pump 
will give 27 inches of mercury vacuum when new, 
but they wear. The present samplers are de- 
signed for a vacuum of 10 inches of mercury 
and the pumps last about a year and a half. 


. Decide on the diameter of the pipe P. One 


sampler was made with a %-inch pipe but the 
current in the sewer caused it to vibrate. The 
next one was made with a %-inch pipe and it has 
been satisfactory, though it still vibrates a little. 


. In all designs m has been considered 1 inch. 
. ¢ is put equal to the 1% b to allow for backwash 


through P and to allow for leakage through the 
small glass orifice. 


. § is made equal to 5 b as a safety factor in case 


the pipe D or the discharge valve fails to operate. 
If s = 5 b and such failure occurs, the white 
water just flows up and down P and never fills 
S enough to overflow into X. It also takes care 
of extra high head in the sewer or m being less 
than 1 inch and still gives protection against 
overflow into X. 


. Calculate v from the formula. 
. Now design apparatus using standard pipe sizes. 


In doing so it is well to make X small and to let 
the %-inch pipe go nearly to the bottom of X. 
If X is made of 2-inch pipé and the %-inch pipe 
goes to within % inch of the bottom of X about 
1%4 pounds of mercury will be enough, even if 
some hangs up in the glass wool wadding. 


. Laboratory heavy wall vacuum type rubber hose 


made good connections between filter pump and 
vacuum chamber and between vacuum chamber 
and suction chamber. 


. When the design is completed, it is well to cal- 


culate c from Formula 2, assuming m equals 
zero, h the value for maximum head in the weir 
and s the volume it would have if the discharge 
pipe plugs; i.e. s-b. Then see how high the white 
water is going to rise in S. It should not be high 
enough to flow into chamber X. If it is, S must 
be made larger. 


. The center pipe in vacuum chamber V must have 


a baffle in it to stop droplets of mercury being 
carried out over its top where they will fall down 
to the bottom of V and eventually be wasted to 
the sewer through the filter pump. A piece of 
strap iron twisted into a spiral about 12 to 16 
inches long has worked well but it must be topped 
by a loose wadding of coarse loose glass wool. 
This chamber and the mercury reservoir must not 
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leak. If they do, the rate of taking samples will 
be hard to control. 

. The suction chamber also must be fitted with 
baffles to stop white water from splashing over 
into the mercury reservoir. The baffles shown 
in the schematic diagram (Fig. 1) have proved 
satisfactory. The hole in the upper disk of the 
baffle must be opposite the nipple leading to the 
mercury reservoir. The stopper at the top of the 
suction or left chamber was put there so pipe P 
could be easily cleaned. However, it has hardly 
ever been used. The suction chamber swings on 
pipe trunions so that the sample pipe P will swing 
to clear any large floating objects. This swinging 
feature makes it very easy for the tester, picking 
up the white water sample, to clear pipe P of any 
rags, which often wrap around it but rarely pre- 
vent the sampler’s working. 

. The orifice into the suction chamber is made of 
glass tubing drawn to a point and broken back to 
give a hole about 1/32 inch in diameter. It is 
mounted in a rubber stopper and protected by 
pipe fittings. 

'. The orifice in the tubing from the filter pump to 
the vacuum chamber is also made of glass tubing 
drawn to a point and broken back until it is 
about 0.013 inch in diameter. The size of this 
controls the rate of taking samples. It also stops 
V from being evacuated so fast that the mercury 
will not fall back into the mercury reservoir. 
Place the orifice in the tube so that it points 
away from the filter pump. An inch or two above 
the point insert a filter of cotton batting held in 
place with small bits of about 100-mesh wire. The 


orifice then does not plug. 


. The discharge valve in use is made as shown in 
Fig 2. The flap is made of sheet metal and 


should be as light as possible. An old Mullen 
tester diaphragm sewed over a hole of the same 
diameter as the pipe in the end of the flap is 
sucked against the end of the pipe to make an 
excellent seal. 

. The inside of the vacuum chamber becomes 
coated with dry powdery rust. Possibly painting 
the interior would prevent this. 


Observations 


When first put into use the big question was how 
often would it slime up or plug. In 4 years of opera- 
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tion slime has once for each of the two samplers 
caused failure of operation. One of the samplers 
has been plugged twice with tying rope. The orifice 
in the filter pump tubing has plugged occasionally. 
Some mercury has been consumed. The discharge 
valve is sometimes prevented from closing by foreign 
objects such as chips, etc., but the flap is external 
and can be lifted off so easily that the tester can 
fix it in a minute. The samplers have been dismantled 
and cleaned about once a year. In all, they have 
rarely required attention more than once every 6 
months. 


TAPPI and Superintendents Meet in 
Canada 

The Empire State Section of TAPPI, the Niagara 
Peninsular Chapter of the C.P.P.A. Technical Section 
and the New York-Canadian Division of the Superin- 
tendents Association met jointly at the Welland House 
in St. Catherines, Ont. on September 1-2, 1944. 

The Friday program consisted of a golf tournament 
and visits to the mills of the Ontario Paper Company, 
Alliance Paper Mills, Interlake Tissues Mills, Provin- 
cial Paper Company, Garden City Paper Company, 
Beaver Wood Fibre Company and the Brantford 
Roofing Company. 

At the banquet an address of welcome was given 
by W. J. Macdonald, Mayor of St. Catherines. The 
guest speaker was Vance P, Edwardes of the Inter- 
national Paper Company and President of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
Mr. Edwardes outlined the present woodpulp situation 
and indicated the trends both in regard to changing 
grades and foreign competition after the war. 

Two papers and a question box hour featured the 
Saturday program. R. E. Southmayd of the Canadian 
Allis-Chalmers Company described the development 
of the new Streambarker process for removing bark 
from logs and W. J. Metcalf of the J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corporation discussed the economic 
aspects of using air in drying paper. 

The meeting closed with a dinner dance. H. E. 
Karberg of the Alliance Paper Company presided 
at all of the sessions. The following offcers of the 
Superintendents Division were elected: Chairman— 
H. D. Cook, Sweet Brothers Paper Mills, Phoenix, 
N. Y., Vice Chairmen—Jean Paul Rolland, Rolland 
Paper Company, Montreal, P. Q., Ives Gehring, 
Sealright Company, Fulton, N. Y., and J. D. Kane, 
Flower City Paper Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Returns to Penick & Ford 


First Lieutenant Harold A.° Harvey has been 
honorably retired from the Army Air Forces. While 
in service, he was located in California. 

He has returned to the Sales Department of Penick 
& Ford and will be located in Cincinnati, Ohio and 
will be callifig on the paper mill trade in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and western New York beginning 
September 1. 


The TAPPI Pulp Purification Committee will meet 
at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. on Friday, 
October 13. The Electrochemical Society will meet 
at the Statler on October 12-14, 1944. Anyone 


interested in attending this meeting should write to 
D. T, Jackson, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
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Developments in the Graphic Arts 
for the Year 1943" 


By M. S. Kantrowitz’ 


The graphic arts industries have made noteworthy 
progress through the developments in machinery, 
methods, processes, and materials which represent in- 
ventive genius and business acumen, scarcely sur- 
passed in any other art or industry. 

This development report of the Graphic Arts Com- 
mittee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry presents an outline of the major tech- 
nical trends in the graphic arts industries for the 
year 1943. 


Paper 


Hicu Wet STRENGTH PAPER 


Certain war purposes necessitate a paper possess- 
ing high strength and scuff resistance when wet. 
Such a paper is required for printing maps and train- 
ing and instruction manuals for the armed forces for 
use under severe conditions in planes, tanks, and 
ships. It must, therefore, resist the effects of salt 
water, or rain water, or perspiration when carried by 
the sailor or soldier as well as the grease and grime 
of motor vehicles. 

To meet these unusual war conditions, the specifi- 
cations for this type of paper must include physical 
properties to provide for such extraordinary resist- 
ance. These physical properties include high folding, 
tensile, tearing, and bursting strengths; high reten- 
tion of wet strength; resistance to scuffing and abra- 
sion when wet, good erasing qualities when either 
dry or wet; good opacity under dry or wet condi- 
tions ; minimum expansion and contraction ; and good 
printing quality. 

High wet strength papers are produced by treat- 
ment of the paper fibers with insoluble resins such as 
melamine-formaldehyde or urea-formaldehyde resins 
in the beater or at some other point of application in 
the papermaking operation prior to sheet formation. 
When the resin is mixed with the paper stock, it at- 
taches itself uniformly to the fibers and forms such 
close bond that it cannot be washed free. 

The application of melamine of urea-formalde- 
hyde resins to paper fibers increases their wet 
strength from almost zero to about 50% of their 
original dry strength as measured by the bursting and 
tensile strength after soaking in water for 1 hour 
at a controlled temperature. The resin is effective 
on any kind of paper fibers. It may be applied to 
rag, sulphite, soda, sulphate, or groundwood. The 
best results are naturally obtained when used with 
pulps made from such strong fibers as rag or sul- 
phate. Melamine or urea-formaldehydt resins are 
also used in the manufacture of blueprint paper and 
in papers made for wrapping vegetables and meats. 
The additional strength obtained by means of these 
resins permits the use of lighter weight paper for 
serving these purposes and thus releases pulp for 
more essential war uses. 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 14-17, 1944. 


1Member TAPPI; Chairman, TAPPI Graphic Arts Committee; 
Technical Director, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Coatep LABEL PAPER 


McLaurin-Jones Company (1) has announced the 
development of a moisture-resistant coated label 
paper which may be applied with the use of 
alcohol to Bakelite, brass, stainless steel, tin, and 
varnished surfaces, or applied with heat to surfaces 
such as aluminum, glass, solid paper cartons, and 
wood. The new gummed label paper is merchandised 
under the trade name of “Alcoseal” and was de- 
veloped as a result of the demand for labels that 
would adhere to weatherproof and waterproof ma- 
terials needed for overseas shipments, many of which 
are dumped into the ocean and later retrieved by the 
armed forces for use at the war fronts. 


CoaTED LITHOGRAPHIC PAPER 


A. L. James (4) described the use of zein as a 
substitute for casein in clay coatings for lithographic 
paper. In order to make the paper sufficiently water- 
proof, however, a metal salt of a weak acid must be 
dispersed in the coating. A formula is given of zein 
382 parts, water 1,600 parts, sulphonated tall oil 75 
parts, and caustic soda 15 parts. To this mixture is 
added a solution of 20 parts lead acetate and 200 
parts of water. 


GREASEPROOF, NONCORROSIVE PAPER 


A new greaseproof, noncorrosive paper has been 
announced by Sherman Paper Products (3) Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass., to protect highly finished metal 
parts against corrosion. Called V-26, this protective 
wrapping paper is described as a new development 
in the packing of war materials, which eliminates 
multiple wrapping operations at point of use, thereby 
permitting substantial savings in time. The new 
product, which is reported to meet or surpass all 
Government specifications for greaseproof, noncor- 
rosive papers, was developed by Sherman packaging 
engineers working in conjunction with the armed 
services and war industries, having been widely tested 
in a diversified group of factories, including aircraft, 
automotive, truck, tank, and other types of ordnance 
factories. 

Multiple wrapping operations are eliminated by 
combining two protective laminations in one paper. 
The inner ply provides a greaseproof barrier for the 
retention of corrosion-preventives used on metal 
products, while a strong outer ply protects the grease- 
proof membrane against damage in transit. Both 
inner and outer laminations are noncorrosive, con- 
sisting of neutral kraft, colored red in accordance 
with Government specifications for Grade A noncor- 
rosive papers. Both are creped for greater flexibility 
in wrapping, with a dead-limp folding quality. The 
new line is available either with an outer film of 
wax that provides a self-sealing surface, or uncoated 
where the self-tack quality is not needed. 


‘ 


METALLIC PAPER 

A new metallic paper, (4) made of noncritical ma- 
terials in gold and silver is available for use. The 
metallic powder for the coating is made from the un- 
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usable residue of zinc smelters. The paper is par- 
tially moistureproof and is said to be slightly lower in 
cost than metallic stocks produced from other ma- 
terials. 


TRANSFER PAPER 


The development of sensitized transfer paper (5) 
has been announced in England. The surface to be 
sensitized is first coated with a special lacquer. The 
lacquer surface is rendered tacky by means of a 
softener, and the transfer paper is then rolled on with 
a rubber roller. Just before use the backing paper is 
stripped off. The method is suitable for sensitizing 
plastic, plywood, or metal surfaces to receive photo- 
graphic images by contact printing, in the camera, 
or by projection. 


TYMPAN PAPER 


A new tympan paper, marketed under the trade 
name of “Spherekote” has been produced by the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company (6). 
It consists of a tough 130-pound rope paper coated 
with small glass spheres or beads, “each as smooth 
and perfectly shaped as a glass marble, yet so minute 
that more than 50,000 are required to cover a square 
inch of surface.” The paper is said to reduce off- 
set, improve printing quality, reduce the number of 
stops for wash-up, reduce wash-up time, and lower 
production costs. 


WATERPROOF ENVELOPES 

Development of waterproof envelopes (7) which 
completely protect documents even when they are 
in the water for long periods has been announced by 
the Navy. They are waterproofed by a process which 
included the use of paper laminated with asphalt. 


SAWDUST IN MAKING PULP 


It has been reported (8) to the War Production 
Board that a Southern pulp mill has succeeded in 
utilizing sawdust in making pulp. The sawdust used 
was a mixture resulting from the mill’s own opera- 
tions and additional sawdust taken from a large pile 
which had been accumulating at a nearby mill during 
the past two years, It is reported that although the 
pulp made from this raw material could not be classi- 
fied as No. 1 grade of kraft pulp, it was found su- 
perior to many grades of repulped waste paper. The 
pulp produced from this mixed sawdust was used in 
the manufacture of 9 point corrugating paper and 
other grades of paper and paperboard, where cleanli- 
ness and top strength qualities were not necessary. 


Ink 
BLack-LicHT INKS 
New “black-light” inks (9) are used for printing 
maps or diagrams. Ultra-violet light is used by the 
airplane navigator, making the map legible without 
exposing visible light to the enemy. - 


BAROMETER PRINTING INK 


A printing ink (10) which changes color with the 
variation in humidity is now being marketed. 

The properties of this ink, are such that when 
humidity is high, the ink changes to a pink color; 
when the humidity is low, it changes to blue, and 
when the humidity is approximately 60%, it changes 
to orchid. 

The ink can be used on white blotter stock or other 
absorbent papers. In printing the ink, rubber or 
composition plates should be used—not metal plates; 
no special rollers, however, are needed. Printing 
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must be done by the letterpress process. The barome- 
ter ink must be printed first down, and any super- 
imposing desired must be done over the top of the 
barometer ink: A heavy film gives best results. 


CAMOUFLAGE COLORS 


The research laboratories of one of the leading 
printing ink manufacturing companies (11) is de- 
veloping camouflage colors to fool an infra-red night 
camera. Most pigments do not reflect light and colors 
like foliage, but the pigments being developed have 
high infra-red reflectance, which prevents objects 
painted with it from being distinguished from foliage 
when photographed with infra-red film. 


DoaLL STEEL INK 


The Doall Company, Desplammes, Ill., (12) has an- 
nounced a new product, Doall steel ink, for use in 
precise layout work on templates, dies, and machine 
parts, Claims for this ink include quick drying 
properties without shrivel, check or crack, perfect ad- 
herence to ground surfaces, and a deep blue color for 
contrast with scribed lines. It is said not to be af- 
fected by machine oil, cutting, and soluble oils or 
chips from machining operations, and may be re- 
moved, after machining, with an alcohol-moistened 
cloth. On drying it is said to have a satinlike lustre 
which minimizes eye strain for the operator where 
close work is required. 


NONCRYSTALLIZING Process INKS 


Now available are noncrystallizing process inks 
(13) that dry in 1 day. It is possible to superimpose 
a second, third, or fourth ink on the first down at 
any time without any time limit. These inks lay 
with a mat or toothed surface upon which sur- 
printing is practicable at any time. 


Pyrop.astic INK 


The Bureau of Industrial Chemical Research, 
(14), Windsor, Ontario, Canada, have announced 
the development of what they term “Pyroplastic Ink” 
for application to glass, wood, metals, or plastics. The 
ink is based on a polymerized rubber base and, when 
dry, it is claimed that the ink possesses most of the 
properties of rubber itself; that is, it has excellent 
flexibility and good resistance to acids and alkalies. 
It also possesses good resistance to alcohol and other 
similar solvents. The ink may be dried by the heat- 
set process by exposing the printing to the action of 
infra-red lamps. The ink is especially recommended 
for use on glass ampoules, phials, and hospital 
equipment since the printing will resist sterilization in 
boiling water, or dipping in alcohol or dilute acids. 


Ink Making Materials 
MopiFyYING Castor OIL 


Alexander Schwarcman (15) describes a method 
for making stable blends of castor oil and mineral 
oils, which may be of great value in the manufacture 
of mimeograph and other inks when the ban on cas- 
tor oil is removed after the war. Schwarcman heats 
castor oil to about 440°F. in the presence of about 
0.1% of dissolved camphorsulphonic acid until tests 
shows complete miscibility with mineral oil. 

New Gryco.-ETHER 

Ethylbutyl “Cellosolve,” a new glycol ether de- 
veloped recently by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. (16) is a colorless liquid that resembles butyl] 
cellosolve in many of its properties, but two additional 
carbon atoms give it greater hydrocarbon solubility 
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and increase its boiling point to 186°C. Unlike butyl 
cellosolve, ethylbutyl cellosolve is almost completely 
insoluble in water, the solubility being 0.45% at 20°C. 
The solubility of water in the solvent is 8.2% at 
20°C. When used in conjunction with synthetic 
resins and lacquers, this new compound should help 
to produce higher gloss and greater toughness of film. 
It may also be used as a relatively low-boiling plas- 
ticizer and as a solvent in heat-set inks. 


LitHo InK CoMPpouND 


The shortage and restricted use of some of the 
essential ingredients in litho inks has required the 
introduction of new compounds. A new synthetic 
compound, “0-33,” has been developed to be added to 
ink to prevent mottling, eliminate excessive tack, and 
to prevent picking and crystallization. (17) It is 
claimed that it not only prepares ink for greater 
coverage, but conditions rollers for longer life and 
keeps halftones clean. 


Fast-Bopyinc LINsEED OIL 

A new, fast-bodying activated linseed oil has been 
developed by the National Lead Company, (18) New 
York. The new product, known as Seven-Ten Oil, 
is said to be a very fast-bodying oil which produces 
varnishes which set rapidly and dry to hard films 
in a relatively short time. The material is available 
in three initial viscosities, V, Z-3, and 10-M. The 
“V” consistency has the following constants: specific 
gravity 0.9675, weight per gallon 8.06 pounds, acid 
number 12, iodine number 143, refractive index 
1.4881, color (Gardner) 15, and gel time at 565°F. of 
99 minutes. The oil is recommended for use in 
printing inks, overprint varnishes, and other special- 
ties. 


Markinc-Nut Or 

G. M. Ajamani, (19) describes the properties of 
an interesting oil obtained from the marking-nut, 
which is indigenous to India. The oil yielded hard, 
tough, glossy baking enamels. The pure extracted, 
untreated oil was filtered, thinned with 5% turpen- 
tine and brushed on metal panels. After baking at 
300°F. for 1 hour, the film was three times tougher 
than similarly baked films of either linseed or tung 
oils. The oil itself polymerizes when held at 280° 
to 300° C. for 45 minutes to a very heavy, viscous 
mass. The loss during this treatment was 14%. If the 
thickened mass is thinned with turpentine at 150°F. 
and a film brushed on metal, an unusually tough film 
is obtained upon baking. It is thought that this oil 
may prove advantageous for use in metal decorating 
inks and finishing varnishes. 


NoncriticaL Restn SoLuTions 

Newport Industries, Inc., (20) New York, have 
announced the development of a new zinc resinate 
type of resin solution characterized by high viscosity 
and quick solvent release. Known as “Vinco” solu- 
tion, this material has a zinc content of about 2%; 
a viscosity of “U” on the Gardner-Holt scale; and a 
solids content of 50%. The resin employed in this 
solution exhibits the fast solvent release and rapid 
hardening properties of synthetic resins having melt- 
ae as high as 180°C, The solvent used is 
V.M.&P. naphtha. A similar resin solution has been 


made using mineral spirits as the solvent in place of 
the naphtha, but in order to keep the solution vis- 
cosity at “U” with 50% solids, it was necessary to 
employ a resinate of a little lower melting point. It is 
believed that both of these solutions may find con- 
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siderable use in printing inks as gloss vehicles, con- 
stituents of japan driers, and in overprint varnishes. 


Inking Mechanism 
INKING MECHANISM FOR Rotary PRESSES 


This invention (21) relates to novel and improved 
inking mechanism particularly adapted for use with 
high speed rotary printing presses. The object of 
this invention is the provision of a rotary inking sys- 
tem employing: a minimum number of parts of ex- 
ceedingly simple construction. Another object of 
this invention is to produce a uniform inking action 
with a minimum amount of mechanical vibration, 
any rocking movement of the rollers by which ink is 
conveyed from the fountain to the distributing drum 
such as lifting of the transfer roller out of contact 
with the ink film on the fountain roller and into con- 
tact with the distributing drum, being eliminated, thus 
producing an inking system which will provide uni- 
form inking at exceedingly high speeds and will hold 
color even at threading speeds without changes in ad- 
justment. 

Photoengraving 


Contact HALFTONE SCREEN 

The development of an improved type of contact 
halftone screen is described by Yule, Johnson, and 
Murray (22). By using a transparent dye for the 
screen image, and also in some cases for a continu- 
ous-tone negative for use with the screen, contrast 
control is obtained with color filters, and increased 
resolution of detail results. Improved tone reproduc- 
tion is incorporated in the gradation of the screen 
dots. The greatest improvement in quality is ob- 
tained in deep-etch printing, where it is convenient 
to make a highlight screen positive from a magenta 
negative by contact through an orange-red contact 
screen. 


HicH CONTRAST DEVELOPER 


The Philip A. Hunt Company (23) has announced 
to the trade its Graph-O-Lith Developer, which it 
states gives negatives with impenetrable blacks and 
lightning-sharp whites without loss of tone or detail. 
Unlike most developers, the claim is made that 
Graph-O-Lith cuts off development in the low densi- 
ties, which insures clear dot formation in halftone 
negatives, This developer is to be used with ortho- 
chromatic and panchromatic process films and strip- 
ping films. 


Acip-HARDENING FIXER 


A better and faster acid-hardening fixer for film 
and plates has been reported (24). It uses ammonium 
thiosulphate instead of the customary sodium thio- 
sulphate or hypo. Clearing is much faster and there 
is no fog-like quality so often found with old for- 
mulas. Photographic materials can be inspected while 
wet with this new formula rather than waiting for 
the fog to clear when dry. 

Of the two formulas given, No. 1 is the most ex- 
pensive, but keeps well; No. 2 is ultra-rapid but as 
it does not keep well it should be discarded after a 
one-time use. The cost of No. 1 can be lowered some- 
what by using 100 ml. of ammonium thiosulphate in- 
stead of 185 ml. and by substituting potassiym 
chrome alum instead of aluminum hexahydrate. The 
two formulas are as follows: 


Ammonium thiosulphate 60% sol. ........... 


Sodium sulphate, anhydrous 12 grams 
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Acetic acid 99% . 9 ml. 
Boric acid : 7.5 grams 
Aluminum chloride hexahydrate ...........-.0+.5+: 12.5 grams 
Water to make 1000 ml. 


Water 700 ml. 
185 ml. 
15 grams 
80 ml. 


Ammonium thiosulphate 60% sol. ...........-.see0ees 
Sodium sulphite ; 
Sulphuric acid 5% 

Potassium chrome alum 

Water to make 


Kromo-LitE HALFToNE PROCcEsS 


The Kromo-Lite process for making highlight half- 
tones invented by Harold M. Crosby (25) of the 
New York Daily News is stated to eliminate the most 
difficult of the masking operations ordinarily used. 
This applies more particularly to letterpress halftone 
blocks, because in photo-offset technique, other high- 
light methods are employed. The process comprises 
the use of a Kromo-Lite Hi-Lite solution by the artist 
who mixes it with the lamp black instead of water. 
When the drawing is dry, no difference can be de- 
tected. Subsequently, the drawing is sprayed with 
Kromo-Lite spray solution, which has the effect of 
turning the tones yellow wherever the specially 
treated lamp black has been used. The spraying is 
best done in the artists’ department. 

The treated copy which now is a yellowish drawing 
is photographed through Kromo-Lite filters, with 
the result that all the whites are much more dense 
than they would be ordinarily, in relation to the de- 
sign, so that a satisfactory highlight effect is ob- 
tained. The varying tones of the design are re- 
tained, and by reason of the strong contrast between 
the design and the background, masking or painting 
out is unnecessary. 

After the photograph has been made and before 
the original is returned to the customer, the copy may 
be treated with Kromo-Lite restorer solution which 
bleaches out the yellow tone and restores the natural 
greys of the lamp black drawing. It is stated that the 
process may also be adapted to certain classes of 
color work. 


TritoneE Line-Cut 


Tritone is the name applied to a three-tone line-cut 
photoengraving developed by Leroy F. Dyer (26) of 
the Wellesley Engravers, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
The making of a Tritone eliminates laying of Ben Day 
by an artist or engraver and it is produced directly 
from the original photograph by the photomechani- 
cal process. 

The new Tritone process is one in which Ben Day 
is applied photomechanically, thus saving artist’s 
costs. The picture is reproduced from the original 
photograph in three tones, two incorporated in the 
printing plate and the third produced by the paper 
in the nonprinting areas. 

No new or special equipment is necessary to pro- 
duce the engravings which show the highlights, the 
shadows, and middletones by means of line-cuts. 
New Cut ADHESIVE 


Extensive tests have proved that a new material 
will positively secure a printing plate to a block so 
that no amount of pounding and smashing will make 
it release its grip. The plates fastened with the ad- 
hesive (27) are called Flush Mounted Pica Plates, 
the plates being trimmed flush all around to pica 


Paco They are thus convenient for make-up in 
orms, 


15 grams 
1000 ml. 


Electrotyping 
B.C.F. Appition AGENT 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company (28) Wilm- 
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ington, Delaware, announced to the public the B.C.F. 
Addition Agent for use by electrotypers in solution 
as a copper conservation measure. 

Less than one ounce of the new chemical per gal- 
lon of copper electroplating solution reduces by one- 
third the copper required for electrotype printing 
plates, and cuts in half the scrap resulting from 
manufacture of these plates. 

The chemical so increases the hardness of the cop- 
per deposit that a much thinner layer will give equal 
service, assures a smooth finish, and speeds the 
plating of the electrotypes. 

The agent eliminates inferior plating on the edges 
and corners of the printing plates. That permits a 
reduction in the width of “safety bearers,” and ac- 
counts for reducing to half the copper scrap usually 
resulting from electrotype production. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR TINFOIL 


A powdered metallic cream, which is used as a 
substitute for tinfoil (29) in electrotyping by apply- 
ing it to the back shell, eliminates the use of tinfoil 
for this purpose. No acids or additional fluxes are 
required, It is said this material prevents “soft 
faced” electrotypes, caused by the backing metal not 
filling the shell. 


Piastic ELECTROTYPE MoLps 

A new plastic electrotype molding process was de- 
veloped by the Battelle Memorial Institute (30). By 
this process the form is molded under light pressure 
in a sheet of synthetic plastic, the mold made elec- 
trically conductive with silver spray, and then plated 
in the usual manner. It is claimed that results equal 
lead molding. Other advantages are the light mold- 
ing pressure, preventing molding distortions, accuracy 
of reproduction of combination type-and-cut forms, 
lessened shrink and better register. After plating, 
the shell can be stripped without destroying the mold, 
and the mold used for making other plates, or saved. 
The molding material may be flattened and used over 
again. 

Lithography 
LiTHO-ALBUMIN 

Litho-Albumin, a new eggless product developed 
for use in the lithographic trade, has been announced 
by Albert R. Bourges, (31) Chief of Transparent 
Printing Corporation, New York graphic arts labora- 
tory, which is manufacturing the product. Mr. 
Bourges, in describing the product, says that 1 ounce 
of the powdered concentrate is equal to the albumin 
of eight eggs. 

It is stated that the eggless albumin has been 
thoroughly tested and is now being used successfully 
in increasing quantities by lithographic platemakers 
in many parts of the country. Mr. Bourges says, 
“This product has been developed to produce a 
longer run and finer printing lithographic plate. Its 
use calls for no new equipment except possibly an 
egg-beater for quicker mixing.” 

ollowing is a formula which is being used with 
the product: solutions: Stock solution A—2 ounces 
bichromate ammonia to 16 ounces water. Stock 
solution B—3.5 ounces Litho-Albumin powder to 16 
ounces water, 10 drops of ammonia 28%—(soak 
overnight and filter). 

Procedure: Put water and ammonia in bowl and 
slowly add Litho-Albumin, stirring to make all 
powder moist. Let solution soak overnight. If any 
particles are undissolved in the morning, stir again 
briskly. The use of an inexpensive egg-beater will 
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help disperse all ingredients into perfect solution. 
Filter solution before using. 

For plate solution use two parts “A” solution to 
one part “B” solution. 


Ecc ALBUMIN SUBSTITUTE 


Gelatine is suggested by Frank R. Laidler (32) 
as a substitute for egg albumin. The formula used 
is: 2 ounces by weight of pure leaf gelatine soaked 
in 30 ounces by measure of water. Dissolve by 
placing vessel containing mixture into hot water; 
then add cold water to make 65 ounces of mixture; 
add 1.5 ounces by weight of ammonium dichromate 
and 0.5 ounce of concentrated ammonium hydroxide. 
Strain, coat and expose in the usual way. Extra 
care is needed in developing, since the image is a 
little softer in that stage than the usual albumin 
image. If albumin is available, a 50-50 solution of 
albumin and gelatine can be used. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GuM ARABIC 

A new substitute for gum arabic, “Quellgum,” 
for use in lithography is described by Walter Zahn 
(33). It is more satisfactory than gum arabic, since, 
when it is used without acids or salts in place of the 
usual gum etch, it forms an almost imperceptible de- 
posit on the water-receptive areas, which makes 
them repel ink when moistened even if they have 
accidentally become dry and covered with ink. More- 
over, Quellgum is free from acid. 


OFFSET PLATE EMULSION 


A new light-sensitive emulsion made from a plastic 
base with sufficient speed for projection printing has 
been reported by LeRoy’s Research Laboratories 
(34). It is used in conjunction with a plastic sub- 
stratum which can be coated on old or new offset 
plates. The substratum is applied with a whirler 
and dried with infra-red lamps and is then grained 
in the conventional manner. The sensitizer is then 
applied, and can be printed by projection, and de- 
veloped by a special technique. It is claimed that 
the resultant plate has first-class hydrophillic prop- 
erties and is resistant to acid, water and alkali and 
free from any oxidation and that it has “ten-fold 
the life of the conventional image.” 


CraFTInt Deep EtcuH Four Coitor PLATE PROCESS 

The Craftint Manufacturing Company, (35) 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced a new method for 
producing deep etch four color plates. 

This process involves the use of Craftint patented 
shading sheets which are used as final negatives to 
make the deep etch plates. The system completely 
eliminates making photographic negatives and posi- 
tives for the red, blue and yellow plates. Craftint 
Multicolor Shading Sheets are processed with Ben 
Day tints at the proper angles and each sheet carries 
an invisible dot and line pattern in perfect register. 

In the Craftint process a developing solution ap- 
plied with an artist’s brush brings up the dot pat- 
tern and a second chemical develops up the lines. 
By superimposing dots on dots, lines on dots, etc., 
a total of 63 different colors is possible with all 
moiré eliminated. 

To determine color combinations possible with 
Craftint Multicolor Shading Sheets a special Multi- 
color color chart is provided. This chart shows 63 
different colors which are possible by superimposing 
blue dots on red dots, yellow lines on blue dots, 
etc., etc. 

The Craftint Multicolor Process not only simpli- 
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fies the making of four color plates, but produces 
them at a saving in time and labor. The process 
may also be used in photographic silk screen work. 


New Type Stereotype Plates 


A new type stereotype plate (36) is made by cast- 
ing stereotype metal on both sides of a thin, flexible 
sheet of metal such as stainless steel. It is claimed 
that thinner and lighter plates can be used and that 
they can be easily attached to the printing cylinder 
with the sheet metal, which extends beyond the cast 
metal. 

A “revolutionary” printing plate, made by casting 
stereotype metal against a photographic mat has been 
described (37). The process, for which a patent has 
been applied, is as follows: A print is made on en- 
larging paper from a screened positive, the image 
developed, and a solution applied to the paper which 
raises the area around the dots into relief, resulting 
in a mold, or mat of the halftone without the half- 
tone being etched in metal. A stereotype cast is 
made from this mat, being sure that it is thoroughly 
dry and keeping the metal cool enough not to burn 
the gelatine relief. 


New Plastic Plates 


The Printing Materials Division of Bakelite Cor- 
poration (38) announces a new plastic printing plate 
material, BMP-40, available for immediate delivery. 
The new material, which is noncritical, should make 
possible the rapid adoption of plastic printing plates 
to replace electrotypes requiring copper, tin, antimony 
and lead, all of which are greatly needed in war 
industries, Bakelite contends. 

Printing plates molded from the plastic material 
are said to reproduce the original with high fidelity, 
yield excellent printing results, and are durable. 
Moreover, being much lighter than metal plates they 
are far easier to handle, store, and ship. Shipping 
charges, too, are of course much less. Also, it is 
claimed, the plastic plates have the valuable property 
of not being subject to corrosion, which is often a 
serious source of damage to metal plates in storage. 
The new Bakelite plate material is virtually immune 
to attack by ink solvents and diluents. 


Paint Printing 


A new printing process using paint instead of ink 
for printing color cards was made public recently. 
The process, which was developed by Jensen & 
Nicholson, Ltd., (39) London, permits the reproduc- 
tion of 72 colors in a single impression, according 
to Devoe & Reynolds, who have acquired the right 
to manufacture printing paints on the British form- 
ula. Because of the accuracy with which colors can 
be reproduced, the process will be used by various 
industries for color cards, it is believed. 


New Printing Press 


A press that makes its ink impression on paper 
by an electronic discharge was discussed by Harvey 
Glover, (40) President of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen, as a new and 
revolutionary development in the printing industry. 


Bookbinding 


BINDING ADHESIVE 


A new adhesive, Vegimal, (41) made from a vege- 
table base, is successfully replacing animal glues for 
many binding operations. Work gummed off with 
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this product is said to retain its tack and to permit 
the operator to lay out several sheets at a time with 
assurance that the adhesive will not dry until forming 
is completed. Although not quite as flexible as cake- 
form flexible glues, Vegimal is flexible and does not 
crystallize. It can be applied with automatic glueing 
mechanisms, by hand brushing, spreading, or by 
dipping. 
BINDING PROCESS 

The Lounsbury Patent Binding Process, owned 
by the Rutherford Press, (42) requires neither wire 
nor sewing to accomplish its purpose, which is 
achieved by slotting the printed signatures. It is 
said to be used successfully in binding magazines 
normally bound by side-wire stitching. The last 
fold of the printed signature is first slotted and the 
whole magazine is then bound on standard gathering 
and covering equipment by applying a flexible glue 
instead of wire stitching. The publication thus bound 
will open flat. Numerous class and trade magazines 
of national circulation have adopted the method of 
binding. 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


English binders, hard put to find substitutes for 
flexible glues, have evolved a formula just issued by 
the British Printing & Allied Trades Research As- 
sociation, (43) and tested with satisfactory results 
in English binderies. Glycerine, sorbitol, or diethy- 
lene glycol are unobtainable there, hence the need 
to find other substitutes. The following formulae 
were prepared, on a parts by weight basis; com- 
mercial gelatin, 36; turkey-red oil, 15; water, 49; 
or, gelatin, 36; oil, 10; Hysiz No. 6, 15; and water 
39. 

The gelatin, or any high grade glue, is soaked over- 
night in water, and then warmed to not over 130° 
F., until fully dissolved. The rest of the mixture is 
added, well stirred, and kept warm until complete 
dissolution is reached. Depending upon the use to 
which it is put, some dilution is possible to obtain 
a good flow and spread. PATRA reports that a 
large batch can be cast in trays and remelted for use 
as required. 

The development of a new type of cold padding 
glue is announced by American Wood Type Mfg. 
Co. (44), New York City. 

Known as Super Pad-Tab cold padding cement, 
it is announced as superior to the pre-war product 
made with rubber, although it contains no rubber. 
Advantages claimed for this new padding glue are 
that it will not deteriorate, is extremely flexible, and 
dries quickly. 

Rott Lear PIGMENTS 

A new line of roll-leaf pigments known as Dri- 
Hue (45) has been announced. It is claimed that 
the use of this roll-leaf in areas under 10 square 
inches, is comparable in cost to one impression of 
ink and one of varnish, or to two impressions of 
ink, The product comes in 21 colors which may 
be stamped on any starch-filled or natural-finish 
cloth. 


Index to Graphic Arts Periodical Literature 


The second supplement to the graphic arts periodi- 
cal literature was compiled by Randolph Karch as 
Chairman of the Research Commission of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 
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The entries are divided by subject under the follow- 
ing headings: 

(A) Composition; (B) Type and Ornament; (C) 
Typography, Layout, Design; (D) Proofreading; 
(E) Presswork; (F) Ink; (G) Electrotyping; (H) 
Stereotyping; (1) Rubber Plates; (J) Photoengrav- 
ing; (K) Planographic Process; (L) Intaglio Proc- 
ess; (M) Paper; (N) Bindery; (O) Production 
Management; (P) Business Management; (Q) Ad- 
vertising ; (R) Newspaper and Publishing; (S) Edu- 
cation and Schools; and (T) History. 

Another index to the literature pertaining to the 
Graphic Arts was compiled in book form by Carolyn 
F, Ulrich, Chief of the Periodical Division, and Karl 
Kup, Curator of the Spencer Collection and of prints 
at the New York Public Library. It is entitled 
“Books and Printing, A Selected List of Periodicals, 
1800-1942,” and is published jointly by William 
Edwin Rudge, Woodstock, Vt., and New York Pub- 
lic Library. This volume includes publications from 
many countries from 1800 to 1942. The articles are 
segregated into groups dealing with various phases 
of the subject, as follows: 

(1) Background: Records before the printing 
press; paleography, illuminating and calligraphy; the 
history of printing; the history of bookbinding. 

(2) Physical Elements: Printing types, layout; 
printing practice; illustration and prints; reproduc- 
tion processes; paper and papermaking; ink; ma- 
terials and practice of binding. 

(3) The World of the Book; writing, publishing, 
advertising, the book trade, bibliographies, collecting 
and libraries. 

(4) The last group includes house organs, year- 
books, indexes, directories and similar publications, 
the contents of which have a bearing on the graphic 
arts. 

In addition to the bibliographical listing, short an- 
notations by the authors were added to each article. 

Every technical man and executive in the Graphic 
Arts field will find it to his advantage to consult 
these Indexes in connection with his work. 


Research Laboratories 


Today some 48,000 scientists in 2,000 laboratories 
are working night and day to discover new ingre- 
dients, new tools, new methods and new processes 
(46). How will the printing industry of the future 
be affected by the inventions and discoveries being 
made today? No one can answer that now, but on 
one point we can be certain. There will be many 
new ideas waiting our needs. 

Printers and all those engaged in the graphic arts 
industry should think in terms of new ways, new 
machines and new ideas in order to keep in step 
with the new American way of life as it emerges 
out of the war after victory. 


The Graphic Arts Victory Committee 


The Graphic Arts Victory Committee comprising 
of printers and lithographers has been organized a 
little more than a year ago to coordinate all branches 
of the graphic arts industry. 

Chief purposes of the Graphic Arts Victory Com- 
mittee are to gear and channelize the entire industry 
into the war effort, to cooperate fully with the gov- 
ernment and war agencies by presenting the indus- 
try’s viewpoint to the government, and to pass back 
to the industry (and to the industry’s customers) 
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the messages, themes and campaigns that aid in 
prosecuting the war, 
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TAPPI Notes 


W. A. H. Buddingh, formerly with the Hutchinson 
Sugar Plantation Company is now chemical engineer 
for the McBryde Sugar Company, Eleele, Kauai, 
Hawaii. 

Willard F. Schroeder, formerly of Rayonier Inc. 
is now on the pulp and paper staff of the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charles E. Johnson, formerly of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry is now chemical engineer for Brown 
& Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 

R. P. Bigger chemical engineer for the American 
Can Company has been transferred from the May- 
wood, Ill. plant to 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

B. K. Steadman, formerly of the Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company is now head of the paper 
laboratory of the Reynolds Metals Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


R. C. McKee, formerly of the Container Corpo- 
ration of America is now Chief of the Container 
Section of the Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

The Calloway Associates, 210 South street has 
issued a library edition of its Paper Trade Terms 
which may be obtained from them at $1.50 per copy. 

The TAPPI Maine-New Hamphire Group will 
meet jointly with the Northeastern Div. of the 
Superintendents Association at the Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring, Maine on September 15-16, 
1944. All members of TAPPI are invited to attend. 
There will be round table discussions of pulp and 
paper mill operations, pulp mill by-products and 
Stream Improvement. 

The TAPPI New England Section will meet jointly 
with the Connecticut Valley Division of the Super- 
intendents Association at the Wendell-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsfield, Mass. on October 6-7, 1944. The technical 
section will be devoted largely to the use of rags in 
papermaking and the identification of synthetic textile 
fibers. There will also be a paper presented on the 
Jones-Bertram Beater. A fine program, mill visits, 
social and golf is being prepared for those who attend, 
including ladies. Individuals planning to attend the 
meeting should write directly to the hotel and mention 
that they expect to attend this meeting. , 


Dr. Samuel I. Aronovsky, Head of the Pulp and 
Paper Section of the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, IIll., has taken over the chairman- 
ship of the Fibrous Agricultural Residues Committee, 
formerly held by Mr. Pierre Drewsen. This com- 
mittee will deal with the development and utilization 
of agricultural residues, such as cereal straws, corn 
and soybean stalks, hemp hurds and straw, flax shives 
and straw, etc., for pulp, paper and board products. 
Dr. Aronovsky is actively engaged in organizing this 
committee at present and a report on its projects and 
membership will be published in this Journal in the 
near future. All members of TAPPI and non- 
members connected with the paper board, and allied 
industries who are interested should get in touch 
either with Dr. Aronovsky or with R. G. Macdonald, 
122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

The TAPPI Alkaline Pulping Committee and the 
TAPPI By-products Committee will hold a meeting 
at the De Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. on October 
18-20, 1944. These meetings will consist of round 
table discussions of a number of kraft pulp mill 
problems. Technical men or operating men in any 
mill manufacturing kraft pulp will be welcome. Early 


reservations should be made at either the De Soto 
or Savannah Hotels. 
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NON.RETURNABLE 
rc mn 


For all uses requiring 
an extremely tough 
non-returnable paper 
mill core. 


DUR O*- Standard re- 
turnable core of plus- 
standard quality. 
Shown with Taylor 
ends. Also available 
with Bermico ends. 


ENDURO*-Very high 
grade returnable core 
to meet extra demand 
for strength. Shown 
with Bermico ends. 


Taylor ends available. | 


*Supply limited, due to shortage 
of higher grade stock from 
which these cores are made. 


BERMICO{—A return- 
able fibre core—ex- 
tremely hard, strong 
and rugged. Treated 
to resist weather and 
moisture changes. 


fExclusive distributors for Ber- 


mico ends, Bermico Fibre Cores. 


ONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD 
1°) Bow 


SLlig ah cme Bee 


HARTSVILLE 
s.c 


PA 


a 


704-1 a) 


MYSTIC 
oie) By | 


LOWELL, MASS. HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


September 7, 1944 


. 


sPNOCS 


vee EVED 10 JODAY 
AND /OMORROW 


“Today.. . Solvay’s large facilities are supplying alkalies 
which are used in the over-all requirements for the mass 
production of pre-fabricated war housing. In the history- 
making months to come, Solvay will continue to make its 
important contributions to the war with highest quality 
alkalies and related products. 


“7omorrow ... New housing methods will offer a healthy, 
more enjoyable way of life to people everywhere. Solvay, 
with its broad back- 

ground of long expe- 

rience and continuous 

research, will keep in 

step with all new hous- 

ing developments—sup- 

plying quality alkalies 

to America’s great in- 

dustries, 


SODA ASH 
AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


CAUSTIC POTASH .- 


CAUSTIC SODA 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 

SODIUM WITRITE + SALT 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

CHLORINE . MODIFIED SODAS 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Heavy Government Demand and Labor Shortage Indicate Tighter 


Paper Supply Situation In Last Quarter—U. S. Pulp Output For 
First Half Up 6 Percent — Waste Paper and Cotton Rags Active. 


Office of the Paper Trape fomanes. 
Wednesday, September 6, 1944. 


Heavy government demand and to a lesser extent 
the manpower shortage, indicates that the paper supply 
situation on the home front will be tighter through 
substantial reductions in the last quarter of the current 
year. Further economies by governmental depart- 
ments and agencies has been suggested for some time 
as entirely practical as a conservation measure. The 
balance allotted to maintain civilian activity appears 
to have been inadequately estimated from current 
reports on the all-over paper supply situation. 

Paper production for the week ended August 26 
was estimated at 93.2%, compared with 91.2% for 
1943, with 83.3% for 1942, with 102.4% for 1941, 
and with 83.4% for the corresponding week for 1940. 

Paper board production for the week ended August 
26 was 96.0%, compared with 96.0% for 1943, with 
77.0% for 1942, with 97.0% for 1941, and with 
74.0% for the corresponding week for 1940. 

Reports from domestic and Canadian sources at 
this date indicate that, if pulpwood deliveries are 
maintained at the excellent all-over current rate, 
supplies of newsprint in the fourth quarter should 
total some 1,638,000 tons. Military demands, the 
Department of Commerce report states, may cut down 
the supply of newsprint available to newspaper pub- 
lishers in the fourth quarter. 


Wood Pulp 


Wood pulp consumption for the first half of 1944 
was approximately the same as for the like period 
in 1943, while the new supply was 4% larger. 
Domestic production in the first half of the current 
year was up 6% over the same period in 1943, while 
imports were 14% lower. Although the wood pulp 
supply situation shows improvement, inventories at 
the end of June were 39% below the same month 
last year. The decline was due to excess consumption 
over the new supply available in the last half of 1943 
and the early months of 1942, the Department of 
Commerce reports. 


Rags 


Mill demand for new cotton cuttings is active and 
prices are strong. Supplies are being absorbed as fast 
as available. This market reports demand heavy for 
all grades of new cotton rags. Prices are at ceilings. 

Old cotton rags are active and the roofing grades 
are in very heavy demand at this date. Prices are 
strong at ceilings. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Major grades of old rope are in active demand. 
More Manila fiber is needed to meet government 
requiremnts, but supply is inadequate and not likely 
to be increased until the Philippine Islands are 
liberated. 

The scrap bagging market is firmer at this date. 
Demand is reported improving. Prices are still soft 
and while supplies are reported relatively light, more 
bagging is likely to be available if the price level 
improves. Prices continue nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


Demand for waste paper continues active this week 
for all grades. Prices are firm. The new OPA 
pricing regulation is expected very soon, some reports 
indicating a new schedule may be released within a 
week. 

Twine 

No important change in the twine market has been 
reported this week. Deniand is good. Prices are firm. 
All fibers are in steady demand. 


New Tappi Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Asso 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected 
the following to membership: 

Jack Apter, a Senior at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
a 

Ellis O. Barnes, chemical engineer, Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, Savannah, Georgia, a 1943 
graduate of the University of Louisville. 

Frederick R. Blaylock, associate chemist, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., a 
1917 graduate of the University of North Carolina. 

Harry Dixon, president, Saltcake Sales Corpora- 
tion, 230 Park avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. F. Machell, technical control department, Pacific 
Mills Limited, Ocean Falls, B. C., Canada. 

John H. Mariarty, director of university libraries, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., a 1926 graduate 
of Columbia University. 

Alexander J. Philip, resident manager, Canada 
Paper Company, Windsor Mills, P.Q., Canada, a 
1922 graduate of Aberdeen University. 

Harland H. Young, Assistant Chief Chemist, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, a 1932 graduate of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Harry S. Weiner, chemist, Pacific Mills Limited, 
Ocean Falls, B. C., Canada, a 1943 graduate of the 
University of British Columbia. 


Ross Air Scrubber 


A new bulletin describing the Ross Air Scrubber 
has just been published by the J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corporation. Unlike many types of air washers 
heretofore available, this Ross scrubber contains no 
spray nozzles and requires no extensive piping to 
install, features that eliminate the usual sources ot 
trouble and expense, it is claimed. These Ross scrub- 
bers not only thoroughly clean air but are designed 
for use in humidifying, dehumidifying, cooling and 
fume elimination. The bulletin explains how they 
can also be utilized to heat white water or fresh water 
without the need for steam and a schematic layout for 
such water heating is included. 

Copies of this bulletin, No. 205, may be had by 
writing to the J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 
at 350 Madison avenue, New York 17, N. Y. or any 
of the branch offices at 201 N. Wells street, Chicago 6, 
Iil.; 12953 Greeley avenue, Detroit 3, Mich. 
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ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 
Cc made in sizes from 2” to 10° 
inside diameter with any thick- 

ness wall required. 


Long draw protected slot 


A 

caps of heavy gauge steel in all 
Pp standard sizes. 
s 


Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This 
patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 


CORINTH, N. Y. 


WINDERS 
eS 
ee 


Ny (4 
CAMACHINES—for use in paper and \( 
board mills, also converting plants. S46 7% 
Built in widths from 18 inches to 310 | 
inches. Rewind capacities range up 
to 72 inches diameter, Speeds up to 3000 f.p.m. We 
build web tension and web guiding controls also. 
Write for interesting details. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
Pa Seat eee MC eC Or CCC CCU 


September 7, 1944 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper TRADE formes. 
Wednesday, September 6, 1944. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe continue 
firm and unchanged. Demand is moderate. The pulp is 
currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at works ; 
the powder is quoted at $60 per ton, f.o.b. works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Current demand is heavy 
but supply is reported adequate, as production is gaining. 
Quotations are unchanged. Prices on bleaching powder 
range from $2.50 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in drums, car 
lots, at works. 

CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
24 cents per pound; 2,000 pounds, 24% cents per pound ; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Demand continues very heavy. 
Production high but supply is inadequate. Market is tight. 
Solid caustic soda is quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds; flake 
and ground is quoted at $2.70 per 100 pounds; all in 
drums, car lots, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are un- 
changed. Current demand is reported fair. Domestic 
filler clay is currently quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; 
coating clay is quoted at from $12 to $22 per ton, at mine. 
Imported clay is quoted at from $13 to $25 per long ton, 
ship side. 


CHLORINE—Demand reported heavy with all essen- 
tial requirements met. Quotations are unchanged. Chlorine 
is currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single 
unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market reports lower prices on 
some grades this week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $5.31 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at Savannah, “FF” 
rosin is currently quoted at $5.28 per 100 pounds, i 
barrels, at New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is 
currently quoted at $5.58 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are reported un- 
changed for the current week. Consumption is reported 
moderate for the week. Domestic salt cake is quoted at 
$15 per ton, in bulk. Chrome salt cake is quoted at $16 
per ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b. shipping point. 


SODA ASH—Heavy demand continues for domestic 
requirements and market is tighter. Production good, 
but stocks are higher at plants at this date. Quotations 
continue unchanged. Current prices, car lots, per 100 
pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, 
$1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Shipments of corn are reported coming in 
in small lots and the supply situation is reported for 
processors and outlook appears more uncertain. Quo- 
tations unchanged. The pearl grade is quoted at $3.72 
per 100 pounds ; powdered starch at $3.83 per 100 pounds ; 
all prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago. 


SULPHITE OF ALUMINA — Demand reported 
good. Quotations continue unchanged. The commercial 
grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.25 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. The iron free is now 
quoted at the reduced price of $1.85 per 100 pounds, i 
bags, at works. 

SULPHUR—OQuotafions on sulphur continue to con- 
form to prev ailing market prices. Demand active. Annual 
contracts are quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. mines; 
the price at Gulf Ports is $17.50 per long ton. 


TALC—Prices on tale continue unchanged. Demand 
moderate. Domestic grades are currently quoted at from 
$16 to $21 per ton, at mines; Canadian at $24 per ton. 
All prices in car lots. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of October 


1-15, 1941; 


maximum wholesale prices are based 


on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 


(Delivered New York) 


Standard News, per ton— 
Roll, contract... *$58.00 @ 
Sheets 66.00 “ 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Zone A, f.o.b. Mill | 


Superstandard 

i 04s ee @ 
" ioe... “eee ° 
Standard rapping*4. 75 
Standard 4.375 “ 
*OPA ace cisnes? Prices. 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


White No. 1.12%“ 
White No..1 M. G. 1.10 “ 
White No. me 
White No. _ 
Anti- Tarniah- M.F.. 1.20 “ 
Colored — “ 
Kraft 

Manila 


Toilet—1 M 
Unbleached 
Bleached 
Unbl. Toilet, 

Bleached Toilet... ; 5.70 


Paper Towels, Per Case— 


Unbleached, Jr..... 2.20 “ 
Bleached, Jr. sS0dse 3.20 “ 


Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 


No. 1 Jute.. 11.25 @ 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 

ping, 35  Ib.. 6.00 “ 
No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
en 35 Ib. we 


Boards, per ton— 


Vt 


PETE Tdt 


Sheets—Per Case 
4.25 


Se. Mila. L1. Chip*60. . 

hite Pat. Coated*75.00 “ 

Kraft Liners 50 lb.*63.00 “ — 
Binders Boards... 84.00 ‘* 116.00 


*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis. 91- 100, add 
$2.50; basis 101- 120, add $5. 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 
Bonds Ledgers 
100% 
Rag 


ihe! $39.10@$46.00 $40.25@$47.25 
32.20“ 37.75 33.35% 39.25 

ee ee 29,90 35.00 

23.00 27.00 24.15“ 28.25 

~™ soso 22.80% 97.95 

18.70“ 22.75 19.90% 24.25 


Rag 16.40“ 20.00 17.55“ 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 
Bonds Ledgers 
- $10. 7 ees. 75 $11.70@$14.25 
9.6 11.75 10.80% 13.25 
9.90 « 11.25 10.35“ 12.50 
8.90“ 10.75 


os 10.05“ 12.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper. 
Delivered in Zone 1; 
No. 1 Glossy Coated.. ee 65@$15.50 
No. 2 Glossy Coated.. of n 4.00 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 1160 “ 13,95 
. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15“ 12.75 
No. 1 Antique (water- 


Ss. 
Ivory & India at 530 “cw. extra, 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers Prices, Less Freight 
Not Exceeding OVA Allowances, 


B1. Softwood Sulphite 
Unbl. Softwood Sulphite. 
. Hardwood Sulphite. 
Unbl. Hardwood Sulphite 
Bl. Mitscherlich 81. 
Unbl. Mitscherlich ..72.00 @ 82.00 
Bleached Sulphate 
Bleached Sulphate 
- Semi-Bleached Sulphate. . 
. Semi Bleached Sulphate.. 
. Unbl. Sulphate 
. Unbl. 
Soda 


SSSSSASSR 
222c2s222 


Transportation Allowances 


Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 
Pulp. 


Northeast 

Lake Central .... 
Southern 

West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


50%-80% Air 
Dry Weight 


West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 


Northeast 

Lake Central 

Southern 

West Coast (in area) 

West Coast (out area) .... 
Should we ht charges actually a 

ceed these allowances, the difference 

may be added to the maximum prices. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


ole to Mill £. 0. b. N. Y.) 

irt Cuttings— 

New White, pe 1... 6.50 7.25° 
Silesias No. o 
New Unbleached. 

Blue Overall 

Fancy 

Washabies 

— Khaki Cut- 


Unbleached Khaki 


Cc uttings 
*OPA Maximum Prices. 
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| Capacity 2000 Ibs. on forks 30” long. Truck turns 


Platform size 24x 42x11” high, low position; f a 5’ aisle into an intersecting aisle of 5’. 
15” high when elevated. Capacity: 2000, 3000, — ' Weight with 4000 Ibs. cavacity—2850, without 


and 4000 pounds. battery. Truck turns from a 5’ 4” aisle into 
an intersecting aisle of 4’. 


The Wright-Hibbard Telescoping high lift 

truck is designed to operate in the most con- 

jested areas of factories and warehouses. The Rh: " a 

exceptionally narrow width and short overall Platform 24” wide, 42” long and 9” high, low 
Platform 24” wide, 53” long and 11” high, low length found in other Wright-Hibbard trucks position. Weight with 4000 lb. capacity—2800 
position. Capacity 2000, 3000 and 4000 pounds. are retained in this model. without battery. 


WRIGHT-HIBBARD 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCK CO. 
INCORPORATED 


Phelps, New York 


We Are Looking for Trouble pai 
Often little — more work VAs MTL 


tor the machine hand, the superin- Headaches , 


tendent, or the purchasing agent. 


Does some little thing give trouble Adjusting or building up sulfite liquor concentrations 
® ..-producing pulp when your acid plant is down for 
on your screens? Write us about repairs...improving brightness and permanence of 


° bleached kraft... protecting wet-machine felts when 
it! Or ask to have a UNION handling bleached stock (by using SO, as an antichlor) 

® | ...add up to four pulp-mill headaches you can get rid of 
representative call! quickly by using Ansul Liquid Sulfur Dioxide. 


We may be able to help 
and we'd sure be glad to try. 


Ya AT | 
Y 
ta Our SERVICE: 
s ‘ a e Ansul Technical 
Staff wil] gladly help you 
oan Solve special Problems 
Supplied in tank cars, ton Ask us—anytime! i 


drums and 150-lb. cylinders. i 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 99.9+-% by weight pure. ‘#nec. vu. s. pat Orr re 


(ASSOCIATED WITH UNION MACHINE, CO.) ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


EASTERN OFFICE: PAOLI, PA. 
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Soon epee 
@hite, No. 

Repack  eDe 

Miscellaneous 
Third and Blues— 


Repacked ........°2.20 
Miscellaneous 


No. 5 ok 
Old Manila Rope. ‘ 5 75 
OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 


All Prices nominal 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
ht Flannelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
Ber Light Oxfords. 4.00 
ew Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 
1 White Linens. 7.50 
2 White Linens. 6.50 
. 3 White Linens. £30 
4 White Linens. 2.25 
1 4.25 
2 
3 


an 


White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 3.25 
White Cotton. 2.50 
White Cotton. 
Extra Light cpate. . 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey ye 
Dark Cottons....... 
oe Shopperies. . swans 


New er 


. 


wmeo onus 
SSssnrnass 
DePuy aw woo 


SSaS81 | SRUSSSaRasl SS 


rm geno rere pee 
pomo eee 


ow 

: . 
raw 
uae 
UUs 


BAGGING 


(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y.) 
@unny No. 1— , 

Foreign Nominal 

Domestic . 4.25 @ 4.35 
Wool Tares, light.... 4.25 “ 4.50 
Wool Tares heavy... 4.50 “ 5.00 
Bright Bagging..... 4.50 ‘* 4.85 
Manila Rope— 


Foreign. ea 


“ 


oe 1 Sisal Strings. .*4. 00 « 
Mixed Strings 2.00 * 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


Mo. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 


cut 3.37% @ _ 
Mo. 1 Hard White 

Envelope Cuts.... 3.1244 — 
Ko. 1 ard White 


Shavings, unruled. 2.87%** 
No. 1 ard White 
2.50 

Soft White Shavings, | 

one 

Sha pscose ae 
Soft “Whe Shavings, 

Misc 2.15 & 
ee. = “Fy Leaf Shav- 
No. 5 Fly Leaf Shav- 

ings 
No. ipeesceees © 
No. 2 Mixed Grouna- 

wood Fly Leaf 
— 

ing 
Mixed _{ozoundwood 
Overissue 

azines 

& Magazines ...... 1. 3306, 
Mixed Books......... 1.10 
No. 2 Mixed Leager, 

colored 

Cuttings, one cut.. 2.87%" 
New Manila Envelope . 


Shavings, ruled.. 
87%" 
No. 
vings ... 
- 1.67%" 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 “ 
Shavin 
colored Shav- 
Coiored Shavin 
No. 1 Heavy Books 
No. 1 White Ledger.. 2.30 “ 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 


Mixed Kraft, Env. & 
Bag Cuttings..... 2.75 
Kraft Envelope -. 38 


rown Soft hy 2.50 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings.. 2.25 
. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 
New nd Corrugated 
Cuttin d 
Old 100 Kraft Cor- 
rugated Containers 1.75 
Old "Coeregeted Con- 
taimers ....ccccccecs 
Box Board Cuttings. 
White Blank News.. 
Overissue News...... 2 


No. 1 Mixed Paper... 

Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers 

Mill Wrappers 


Twines 
All Prices Nominal 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
India .. osce aan 
White Hemp.. ccove an 
Fine Polished— 
Fine India........ 
ya 


ox 
Pape: 
Tube Rope........ 
Wall --*: 
Wrap 
Soft ae Rope. se 
Cotton ; 
‘liard Fiber) 
Medium pane. so0ce coe 0h8 
Mex. Sisal....ccccce M6 
Manila . - 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill.) 

Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No. 1 

New White No. 2. 

Light Silesias 

Black Silesias, soft. 

New Unbleached 

Washable Prints oe 

Washable No. 1........... 
Blue Overall...... 
Cottons—According to grades— 

Washable shredding .. os 

’ Fancy Percales ...... 

New Black Soft ........... 
Khaki Cuttings— 

Unbleachable Cotton Cuttings 

Bleachable Cotton ange.» ° 

Men’s Corduroy ...... ° 

Ladies’ Corduroy . 

Cottonades 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
White No. 
eacked 
Miscellaneous No. 1. 
Miscellaneous No. 3. 2.65 “* 


eeeeeseeee 


White No. 
Pp 


Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous .... 1. “a 
Repacked 2.20 

Black Stockings— 
(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreig? No. 1....Nominal 
Domestic No. 1... 1.55 
Domestic No. 2... 1.45 *€ 
Roofing Bagging... 1.35 * 

Old Manila Rope... 5.75 “* 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 

Gunny No, 1— 

Foreign ..........Nominal 

Domestic ......+. 3.00 
No. 1 Clean bright— 

Sisal Servings .cccccccccccece 
No. 2 Clean bright— 

Sisal Strings 
Sisal Jute ...ccccocs 
Soap 


Nomina) 


02% “ 


coes 8.25 &8 
1.75 ¢ 
4.00 + 


eeeeeeee 


Wow Lares ae 


3.50 
04 


03 
-0234 


3.50 
1.80 
4.25 


No. 1 New Lignt 3 


juriap 
New Burlap Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
BE sevccsecces eee 337K" 


~ 1 Hard ae 2.8756 

avings, unruled.. 2. se 

Soft White Shavings, oso « 
¢ 


White Blank News.. 1.65 « 
Soft White Shavings, 


oe BE 

No” T white Ledger. . 2.30 
No. 2 Ledger, colored 2.00 “ 
No. | Heavy Booxs 

& Magazines....... 1.92% 
Qvermene Magasines. 1.07 4 

New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 7 2.65 « 
No. a Assorted” oid 


No. 7 Mixed Paper. . 

Box Board Cuttings. 

Kraft Corrugated Cut- 
tings 2 

Old Ceccnhanes Con- 
tainers ° 

Overissue News 

No. 1 News 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruied. 
No. 1 ard White 


Shavings, ruled.. 
a une Shavings, 


2.87K @ 
2.50 
- 2.15 ss 
. 1.67% 
No ° Fly Leaf Shav- 
ings 1.12%" 
No. Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 ‘ 
No. 2 Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings .90 “ 
= Colored Shav- 
7 
2.87%" 
3.37%" 
2.50 *% 
2.75 « 
3.25 « 
1.92%“ 


2.87%" 


ee” Masila Envelope 


Hard White Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 
Triple Sorted No. 
rown Soft Kraft. 
Mixed Kraft Env. 
Bag Cuttings.. 
— wares Cut: 


ings 
No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 2.65 * 
White and Colored 
Tabulating Cards.. 2.25 “ 
Ground Wood Tabu- 
lating Cards La 6 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Overissue News 
Box Board Cuttings. 
New Corrugated Cut- 
tings, Kraft 
Old Too% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Containers 1.75 
Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers ‘ - 
a Corrugated Cut- 
soos 1.07%" 


Bagging 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Sisal Rope No. 1 
Sisal Rope No 
Mixed Rope ..... ee 
[ransmission Rope— 
Foreign (semipal) 
Domestic 2.75 &% 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign fame), 


Domestic .... 7 _ 
5.25 * _ 


Soft Jute Rope 
Jute Cer eee 3.00 “ 3.50 
Bleachery Burlap.... 8.50 “ 9.00 
Scrap Burlap— 

Foreign 

Domestic 

South American... — 


Wool Tares— 

Foreign 

Domestie 4.25 
Aust. Wool Pouches... — 
New Zealand Wool 
ne stspose 

ew Burlap Cuttings 4. 75 
Heavy Balin Gvitings 4.00 
Nez _ agging.. 2.50 

0. oofing ing ae 

*OPA Binladin Brice 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. .04%@ 
Fancy Percales.. 04545 
New White No i. -0634** 
New Light Fiannel- 
ettes 05%" 
Canton Flannels, - 
Bleached 06 “ 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 0654" 
Underwear Cutters, 
05960 


Unbleached 
Silesias No. 1 4 
New Black Silesias.. -03 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Soft Unbleached ... 
Blue Cheviots . 
Fancy 
Washable 
Khaki Cuttings 
oO. D. i 
Corduroy 
New Canvas r 
B. V. D. Cuttings... .06 


Domestic Rags (Old) 

(F. o. b. Boston) 

White No. 1— 

Repacked . 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues, Re- 


packed 
Old Biue Overalis... 


Thirds and Blues, Re- 
packed 2 

Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings ..-. 


oe Stock— 
N 


wt gee 


+++ 3.80 
- 3.20 


> 
Z11 


. 5, Quality 
uality B.. 
uality C.. 

Manila Rope.. 


* OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b Boston) 


5.75 


Canvas 

Dark Cottons 

Dutch Blues 

New Checks and Blues. ‘ae 
Old Fustians se 
Old Linsey Garments. 


New Silesias (nomini 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 


Envelope Cuts, one 
GE asccssocesscss BORE™ 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87%“ 
No. 1 Soft White 


Shavings sq 


No. 1 White Ledger.. 2.30 


No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines....... 

White Blank News.. 

Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings... 

No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 


No. 

No. 1 Mined Paper... « 
No. 1 Roonng Rags. i 
No. 1 Roofing Bags. 5 
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